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school year draws to a close, Thalhimers 


€ K<tends 


to Virginia teachers best wishes for 


1 pleasant and profitable summer. 


en the layman thinks of the teacher 

as peculiarly privileged to enjoy a more extended 

vacation than falls to the lot of others, overlooking 

the fact that to many teachers summer means 

in exacting program of graduate study dedicated 

to professional enrichment. . . . When Johnnie 

a and Sue “get out for the summer,” teacher, more 


often than not, goes back to school. 


And so, while appreciating the value to our 
nooils of this practice ot summer st udy , we would 
rge Virginia teachers also to take full advantage 


ortunity for recreation and phy sical rC- 


Pe fres] which they have so well earned. 
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Wayne All Metal Bus Bodies for 1946 | 


. set a new high in school bus body achievement. 
WAYNE has combined the maximum comfort and great- 
est safety, strength and durability, to produce America’s 
greatest School Bus Body value. 

Line assembled of die-formed, interchangeable parts 
—rust-proof to prolong life, these new Waynes represent 


the greatest values to be found in school buses today. 
We are proud to be an important part of Wayne’s 
Nation-Wide Service, reaching from Coast to Coast... 


and to provide valuable “‘after sale’’ service. 


Let us help you with your School Bus Transportation Problems. 


... write, wire or phone today! 






BAKER EQUIPMENT BAKER! ENGINEERING CO. 


SUMMIT & NORFOLK STS. RICHMOND II, VIRGINIA 
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When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and start 
moving. Have a Coke sparks off the proceedings. 
For the friendly pause with sparkling Coke is a 
happy bond with the young crowd. There’s friend- 


ly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy it yourself. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Now you see it... Have a Coke 
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DRINK 


Coke =Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
M“Coke” are the registered trade- 
mi marks which distinguish the prod- 
#uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Through Victory, our Government is cancelling a 
number of War-time restrictions; among them, rail- 
way, gas and other commodities, causing the travel 
situation to be more precarious than even during 
the war. 


It is absolutely necessary that people cooperate with 


the hotels by: 


3 GOLDEN RULES 


























Making their reservations well in 
1 _ advance, and doubling up wher- 
ever possible so that a greater num- 
ber of people can be accommodated. 


Stating the time of arrival and de- 

ys parture; cancelling reservations 
when you find accommodations are 
not needed. 


3 On the day you leave, releasing 
e 


your room as early as possible. 








Hotel John Marshall Hotel Richmond 
Hotel William Byrd _ Hotel Murphy 


RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 
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Announcing 
The Capitol Film and Radio Company 


INCORPORATED 


Martin L. Hocan, President 


Formerly State Supervisor of Visual Education) 








This new company takes pleasure in announcing to readers of the JoURNAL that 
it now offers to Virginia educators the state’s most complete line of visual teaching aids. 


These include: 











Motion Pictures 
CASTLE SOUND AND SILENT FILMS 
CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL COLOR FILMS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS 


Still Pictures On Different Vocations 


DEWEY AND DEWEY KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS SOUND AND SILENT FILMS 
Including a Series on Geometry 
FEATURE PICTURES 


For Community Meetings, Clubs, Recess 





Film Strips on Various Subjects 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
314” x 4” Glass Slides 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


2” x 2” Kodachrome Slides and 35 mm Film Strips 





Projectors 

SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS FOR SALE AND FOR RENT 

SVE PROJECTORS 
Accessories For 2” x 2” Kodachrome Slides and Film Strips 

NEU MADE KEYSTONE PROJECTORS 

Film Library Equipment For Glass Slides 

RAVEN SCREENS 


Projection Screens of Superior 
Materials and Workmanship . Complete Service’to Visual and Sound Equipment 


LIBRARY FILM STRIP CASES 


Service 








Our representatives are trained in the selection and use of visual educational equipment and 
materials. They will call on your local school division to discuss with you our full line of 
projectors, films, and screens. 








19 WEST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 7-2061 
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New CRAIG and others 
OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


Authentic scientific information children love. Written by authors with a wide back- 
ground of classroom experience, these colorful books explain the wonders of our air-age 
world simply, vividly. Varied exercises permit learning by doing. Excellent teachers’ 
manuals, one for each book. 





For Grades 1 through 8 


| SCIENCE ALL ABOUT US V WORKING WITH SCIENCE 

li SCIENCE THROUGH THE YEAR VI NEW IDEAS IN SCIENCE 

lit SCIENCE EVERY DAY Vil GOING FORWARD WITH SCIENCE 
1¥V EXPLORING IN SCIENCE Vili SCIENCE PLANS FOR TOMORROW 


ro ins ae. wow Yo” GINN AND COMPANY 




















>. afety Sam sa 


STOP the Mounting Accident Toll! 


Start Teaching safety in the Primary Grades 


















Adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education, approved by the National Safety 
Council and the Safety Committee of the N. E. A., the Safety Sam series gives you every- 
thing you need for a real Safety program. Inexpensive, these splendid books provide an 
even balance between rural and urban Safety, a carefully controlled vocabulary, every 
concept of Safety imaginable, all of which can become a part of the regular reading pro- 
gram without extra teachers or extra class periods. If we are to cut down the terrible toll 
of preventable accidents, Safety must be taught at a time when children learn the con- 
cepts of Safety that last through a lifetime. Plan now for a complete Safety program with 
Safety Sam. 











NET PRICE NET PRICE 
MEET SAFETY SAM, Grade |__ _$.18 TIPS FROM SAFETY SAM, Grade iV _ $.21 
SAFETY SAM'S FRIENDS, Grode H/_ww#§ + .—«~=.'18 GROWING WISE WITH SAFETY SAM, Grade V._ .21 





GROWING UP WITH SAFETY SAM, Grode Hi .21 PLAYING SAFE WITH SAFETY SAM, Grade Vi. .21 


~ 
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The South Beckons 


The Southern Life and Literature state adopted readers offer a collection 
of the Old South’s finest stories and poems for children. In these books, pupils 
become acquainted with the South's rich‘ literature, with her culture and tradi- 
tions. Examine these splendid books now. 


MUSTANG GRAY, Grades IV-V____ Net Price $.72 
PINE KNOTS, Grade VL... Ne? Price $.72 CYPRESS KNEES, Grade Vil... Nef Price $.72 
Cloth — 364 pages 


J. W. BLAND,. Alberta, Virginia, representirig 
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Editorial Comment 


On the Credit Side 

In our efforts to improve our 
school system we have, quite prop- 
erly, stressed its weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies. Diagnosis is the first step 
toward acure. We call attention to 
the inadequate financial support, 
unsatisfactory buildings, curric- 
ulum limitations, ill-paid and ill- 
prepared teachers, and _ similar 
weaknesses in order that they may 
be remedied. 


This procedure should continue 
so long as there is need of remedy. 
But there should not be such con- 
centration of attention on defici- 
encies that excellencies are ignored 
or overlooked. Good business de- 
mands an attentive watch on liabil- 
ities and a constant effort to reduce 
them; but it demands, no less, an 
accurate appraisal of assets and a 
constant care to conserve and in- 
crease them. We could safely, and 
with satisfaction, place a bit more 
emphasis on the strength and the 
achievements of our schools. 


Much has been made of Vir- 
ginia’s low rating in education 
among the forty-eight states. The 
factors on which these ratings are 
based cannot take into account such 
imponderables as tradition, culture, 
idealism, and devotion to duty. 
Such as these have gone into Vir- 
ginia schools for years and have 
produced for Virginians an educa- 
tion far better than could reason- 
ably have been expected of the fa- 
cilities afforded. 

It is greatly to the credit of Vir- 
ginia teachers that so many of 
them have for years, in spite of 
low salaries and inadequate equip- 
ment, served the Commonwealth 
with unflagging loyalty and -with 
conspicuous efficiency, and have 
done for their pupils a much more 
thorough job of instruction and in- 
spiration than is sometimes recog- 
nized. There can be little doubt 
that the standing of Virginia in 
educational results is far higher 
than in educational provision. 


Planning 


To plan the development of any 
institution or enterprise rather than 
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to permit unplanned helter-skelter 
growth is such an intelligent pro- 
cedure that no one will question it. 
We should be careful, however, not 
to draw from the sound premise 
that proper planning is wise, the 
illogical conclusion that the plan 
is the principal thing. 

Sometimes it seems that we are 
in danger of doing just this. After 
all, it is not the plan but the struc- 
ture that is built according to the 
plan that is important. We have 
a surfeit of planning boards, com- 
missions, and what-not constantly 
planning something about which 
nothing is ever done. Unfortunate- 
ly a large amount of talent or 
pseudo-talent is consumed in plan- 
ning something for somebody else 
to do. This applies not only to 
plans for material projects but also 
to less tangible programs. Educa- 
tion suffers from it conspicuously. 
The formula has become familiar: 
A and B get together and decide 
what C ought to do to or for D. 


It might be helpful if no one 
were allowed to plan who had not 
previously done something to 
justify his selection as a planner or 
who could not subsequently be re- 
quired to do something about 
carrying out the thing which he 
has planned. 


A Rich Resource 

Every patriotic Virginian is 
concerned with the proper conser- 
vation and development of the re- 
sources of the State, but there is not 
enough realization and appreciation 
of what really is potentially the 
greatest resource. 


That greatest resource is the tal- 
ents and abilities of those of its 
boys and girls whose native en- 
dowments enable them, given prop- 
er opportunity, to rise above the 
level of their fellows and become 
leaders in government or industry 
or literature or philosophy or some 
other field. It may be found from 
Lee County to Accomac, It may 
occur in the most privileged home 
in the State or in the humblest 
home of the poorest tenant farmer 
or under-privileged laborer. 


It is the business of the State 
to provide such a school system 
that no part of this great resource 
will fail of development because 
of lack of opportunity. It is the 
business of the school system to 
seek out and develop this great re- 
source. In our effort to provide an 
adequate education for all of the 
children of all of the people, we 
must not overlook or neglect the 
responsibility of the schools for 
education for leadership. We must 
not build a school system for the 
mediocre. 


Dr. Jarman 

It is difficult to avoid fulsome- 
ness in commenting on the resig- 
nation of Joseph Leonard Jarman 
as president of the State Teachers 
College at Farmville. 

Dr. Jarman was four years old 
when the public school system of 
Virginia was established. He be- 
gan his active career as an educator 
when that system was less than 
nineteen years old. Thus he has 
seen its entire development to the 
present and has had a large share 
in that development. 

Since the early days of the twen- 
tieth century, his name has been 
practically synonymous with that 
of the State Teachers College at 
Farmville and his influence as presi- 
dent of that institution has been 
immeasurable. That influence has 
not been confined, however, even 
to the broad boundaries of that im- 
portant position. It has overstepped 
these to benefit the entire program 
of education. He has been a pow- 
erful force for good, not only as 
a member of the State Board of 
Education for many years and in 
various other official and profes- 
sional capacities but also unoffi- 
cially through his wise counsel, 
sanely conservative leadership, and 
rich personality. 

He carries with him into his re- 
tirement a consciousness of a job 
well done, a large contribution 
well made, and the respect, admira- 
tion and affection of the State 
which he has served so well. 
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The Seventh Pillar of High School Journalism 


by Lr. ARTHUR DE PoNCEAU 
Hargrave Military Academy, Chatham 


ccy ) 7 HAT’S the matter with 
this article?”’ 


A student reporter of 
our school paper asked me this 
question concerning a news story 
which had been rejected. 

As faculty advisor of the edi- 
torial staff, I answered, “‘It needs 
to be rewritten.” 

“But why?” persisted the stu- 
dent, earnestly. “I see nothing 
wrong with it. I wrote it accord- 
ing to the six principles outlined in 
the journalism book.”’ 

He was right! He had followed 
the six principles of journalistic 
writing: (1) Who, the person, 
(2) What, the event, (3) Where, 
the place, (4) When, the time, 
(5) Why, the reason, (6) How, 
the manner. But he had neglected 
creativeness, the seventh pillar of 
high school journalism! 

The primary function of the 
daily newspaper is to publish the 
events of the world as they hap- 
pen. The high school newspaper 
has no such purpose. Spot news in 
a school is rare, and all events of 
interest are witnessed or are heard 
of by most of the students before 
the paper is issued. Yet the school 
paper must cover these events. 
However, even after applying the 
six journalistic principles, such 
news often portrays people as if 
they were automatons with names 
attached; the news therefore is 
cold, impersonal, statistical. But 
creative writing changes these au- 
tomatons into familiar human be- 
ings, and thereby holds the read- 
er’s interest. 

To substantiate the need for 
creativeness in the high school 
newspaper, let us examine and 
compare the contents of the average 
daily newspaper with that of the 
average high school paper: * 


High 
Daily School 
News (other than sports). 25% 32% 
Advertisements ...°..... 50 25 
SeGMM 23003. 2058. 10 12 
SS ee o eae 5 6 
Special columns and features 10 25 





*Reddick, DeWitt C., Journalism and the 
School Paper, (1941). D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York, pp. 4-5. 
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According to this chart, it is evi- 
dent that news is not the back- 
bone of the daily newspaper. In 
order that the daily paper may fi- 
nance itself, newspaper publishers 
assign more space for advertise- 
ments than for anything else. 
News, sports (which is news in a 
sense), and advertisements com- 
prise 85 per cent of the contents 
of the average daily paper. The re- 
maining 15 per cent contains spe- 
cial columns, features, and edito- 
rials: In contrast, the high school 
paper varies in its division of con- 
tents. The proportion of so-called 
news is greater, while the propor- 
tion of space assigned to advertise- 
ments is considerably smaller. 

Unlike the daily newspaper, the 
high school paper should not rely 
on news alone for reading appeal, 
because most of its news is stale. 
Therefore, journalistic creativeness 
must be applied. The pages should 
contain more interesting variety, 
and the news material should be 
written in a lively and stimulating 
style. This style requires a crea- 
tive technique similar to that which 
a cook employs in freshening a 
left-over dish into a palatable and 
enjoyable work of art. 

A further examination of the 
above chart reveals that approxi- 
mately a third of the entire con- 
tents of the average high school 
paper is composed of special col- 
umns, features, and editorials. 
Here then is the full, free channel 
to creative writing—human inter- 
est stories, poetry, short-short sto- 
ries, and editorials beyond the 
stereotyped and conventional 
model of praise and idealism. These 
are the assignments for stimulating 
and developing creativeness! 

(1) The special columns in the 
high school newspaper are actually 
related news items written and 
printed under a standing head. 
Among the most common are: 
Humor, Clubs, Exchanges, Sports, 
Gossip, Who’s Who, Student 
Opinion, Alumni, Personals, Book 
Reviews, and Fashions. Writing 
these columns also requires creative 


technique to give them that zestful 
style of ‘‘personality plus’’ and 
high reading interest. 

(2) The feature story is the 
most appropriate vehicle for crea- 
tive writing. Beyond the rules of 
composition, it has few limitations, 
and its scope is almost as broad as 
life itself. Any material which ap- 
peals to the emotions is suitable. 
The subject matter may include 
anything from the obvious to the 
unusual; it may be humorous, real- 
istic, miraculous, pathetic, or imag- 
inative. Such writing offers a splen- 
did field for the display of a stu- 
dent's originality, cleverness, and 
personality. He is free to develop 
his inspired thought into any chan- 
nel he chooses; he may write po- 
etry, description, exposition, phan- 
tasy, narration, or a combination of 
any of these. 

(3) The editorial columns may 
be modified and expanded to in- 
clude creative writing in the form 
of poetry, short-short stories, and 
illustrative essays. Instead of the 
usual editorials which preach and 
often fail to arouse favorable re- 
sponse, the editorial page might 
well contain informative and en- 
tertaining essays. 

Acknowledging the fact that cre- 
ativeness is the seventh essential of 
journalistic writing, faculty ad- 
visors of school papers ask: 

“How can creative writing be 
stimulated and developed?”’ 

My answer is simple and def- 
inite: 

First, the teacher himself must 
possess creative ability. He must 
know and understand what he is 
doing, and he must have the neces- 
sary personality and intelligence 
for successful teaching. He must 
be keenly aware and observant of 
the people and activity about him; 
he must be able to interpret the 
meaning of life; he must be ener- 
getic and enthusiastic in his work. 

Second, only those students must 
be selected who are above average 
in intelligence, understanding, and 
ability, and who have the stamina 

(Continued on page 391) 
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Joseph Leonard Jarman, Educator 


by Francis B. SIMKINS 


Associate Professor of History and Social Science, State Teachers College, Farmville 


HE idea of a special institu- 

tion for the training of teach- 

ers was introduced into Vir- 
ginia by J. L. M. Curry and 
William H. Ruffner and bore fruit 
in the establishment in 
1882 at Farmville of a 
state-supported normal 
school for white girls. 
Ruffner, who was the 
school’s first President, and 
a group of New England 
teachers provided the new 
institution with acceptable 
practices of teacher-train- 
ing, and John A. Cun- 
ningham and Robert Fraz- 
ier, who were its second 
and third Presidents, built 
it into a school definitely 
recognized as a vital fac- 
tor in the budding public 
school system of Virginia. 
In 1902 Joseph Leonard 
Jarman, a thirty-five-year- 
old native of Charlottes- 
ville who for twelve years 
had been Professor of Nat- 
ural Sciences at Emory and 
Henry College, became the 
fourth head of the Farm- 
ville institution. At the end 
of the current school year, 
President Jarman is retir- 
ing from office. He will 
have served what came to 
be known as the Farmville 
State Teachers College for 
forty-four of its sixty-two 
years of existence. He is 
departing with the love and admi- 
ration of the Farmville faculty and 
of the many students who have 
come under his care and guidance. 
Educators know that he has been 
an important factor in building the 
huge system of public schools which 
has developed in Virginia since he 
took a hand in teacher-training. He 
ranks with Lyon of Holyoke, Wil- 
lard of Troy, Johnson of Win- 
throp and Smith of Randolph- 
Macon as the moulder of a foun- 
dation engaged in promoting. the 
culture of young women. In a 
very real sense the college at Farm- 
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ville has, for two-thirds of its life, 
been a reflection of the personality 
of its retiring president, and he has 
made Farmville a center from 
which has come many constructive 





DR. J. L. JARMAN 


benefits to Virginia education and 
to Virginia social life. 

His achievements make a long 
catalogue. He was educated at the 
Miller Training School and at the 
University of Virginia. He served 


successfully as a professor at Emory . 


and Henry College. For eight im- 
portant years in the history of 
Virginia public education he served 
as a member of the State Board 
of Education, and from 1928 to 
1932 he promoted school improve- 
ments by serving as President of 
the Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia. He has been un- 


tiring in his support of the com- 
munity activities of the town of 
Farmville, serving as first President 
of the Southside Community Hos- 
pital, as one of the organizers of 
the stock company that 
built the Weyanoke Hotel, 
as a leader of patriotic or- 
ganizations during the First 
World War, and as chair- 
man of the Official Board 
of the Farmville Methodist 
Church and a member of 
its choir. He promoted the 
growth of his college from 
a modest structure housing 
three hundred students into 
a large institution of nine 
hundred students living in 
a series of buildings in the 
best Virginia taste. He has 
kept it devoted to the task 
of training teachers while 
other institutions founded 
for the same purpose have 
been diverted to other edu- 
cational activities. With- 
out sacrificing the demo- 
cratic purpose of preparing 
young women at small cost 
to serve the Virginia 
schools, he has fostered an 
atmosphere of gentility and 
good breeding often asso- 
ciated with the aristocratic 
tradition of an old Com- 
monwealth. The fact that 
many Farmville graduates 
follow the American prac- 
tice of abandoning the 
teaching profession after a few 
year’s practice, does not worry 
President Jarman. He feels that 
he is training citizens, wives and 
mothers as well as teachers. 

Many honors have come to 
President Jarman in recognition of 
his service. In 1906 he received an 
honorary L.L.D. from Hampden- 
Sydney College, and in 1923 he 
was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter of the University of Vir- 
ginia. In 1930 he refused to ac- 
cept the position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 

(Continued on page 391) 
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Regional Junior and Senior 
High School Art Exhibition 
under the sponsorship of Miller 
and Rhoads of Richmond was held 
last March. The jury, asked to 
make the awards and to select State 
entries for the National Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,:consisted of Melvin 
Jules, Professor of Art at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; Richard Harrison, Professor 
of Art at Richmond Professional 
Institute; Mrs. Beatrice Von Kel- 
lar, Professor of Art at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; Priscilla 
Crum of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts; and George Sandridge 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. I had the privilege of au- 
diting the jury discussions which 
proved very instructive as the group 
kept always in mind recognition 
of the creative approach of the stu- 
dent, making for a freedom of ex- 
pression with teacher guidance. 
Mr. Jules summarized the jury 
thinking and the opinions of art 
educators in his gallery talk to 
teachers, parents and visitors. As 
he moved from group to group of 
entries, he made clear the general 
aims of Art Education in the pub- 
lic schools. His views are sum- 
marized in highlights from his lec- 
ture on that date: 

“Art is an individual creative 
expression whether it is the product 
of a child six or that of a mature 


Tks Scholastic Art Awards 


artist. The difference is that of 
experience, intent and quality 
alone. 


“The work of a young child is 
usually good. It is only when 
unsolicited outside influence begins 
to have its effect that the child’s 
work undergoes a change too often 
for the worse. Under the pressure 
of criticism or commendation of 
parents, classmates or teachers, he 
becomes self-conscious and eager to 
please and conform. 

“Comic strips, movies, magazine 
covers and illustrations affect his 
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Some Art Education Objectives 


by Vircinta BEDFORD 


Associate Professor of Art, State Teachers College, Farmville 


natural way of seeing things and 
of expressing his ideas by imposing 
glossy, stylized, unimaginative 
sophistication in place of his own 
unhampered uninhibited approach. 

‘Through his drawing and paint- 
ing the child establishes a valuable 
emotional outlet as well as a pri- 
mary means of communication. He 
blends fantasy and reality, unin- 
cumbered by artificial limitations 
or dictates to say visually all he 
feels he must express. The young- 
ster who draws what looks like an 
egg with eyes and two sticks to 
express legs creates a symbol of 
man as real to him as Michel- 
angelo’s ‘Adam’ is to us. His re- 
sults are not accidental. He chooses 
his images with careful deliberation 
each in scale with his conception 
of its importance with shape and 
color designed to express his inten- 
tions. The sensitive poetic quali- 
ties most sought after in maturity 
are the most perishable and readily 
destroyed. 

“In the process of growth and 
development the child must learn 
to conform or at least comply with 
a cultural pattern. He must temper 
his spirit and control his actions in 
order to become a well adjusted 
useful person. In the adjustments 
to maturity the odds are against the 
development of his creative abilities 
unless they are fostered by both 
parent and teacher and enjoyed by 
the child himself. 

‘The function of the art classes 
with children is not to make artists 
but to help develop and enrich per- 
sonality and experiences. In order 
to do so the form of guidance must 
be plastic and adjust to the re- 


_quirements of each individual child. 


The teacher, in encouraging a crea- 
tive spirit, contributes much to the 
pupils’ understanding of cultural 
values and helps him to establish 
discriminating standards of taste. 
The teacher can control and in- 
fluence a child’s thinking by sur- 
rounding him with beautiful and 
functional examples of the arts thus 









feeding the mind with the best 
choices. Developing a sensitivity to 
fine things makes for a more crea- 
tive result in his work instead of 


second-hand results imposed by 
adult teacher standards. The child's 
future judgment will depend to a 
great extent upon his ability to de- 
termine and respect quality. He 
may not consciously control all of 
the elements of composition and 
color but an accumulation of sub- 
conscious taste and a feeling for 
controlled elements through direc- 
tion and constructive, sympathetic 
criticism from his instructor makes 
for initiative, originality and crea- 
tive growth. 

“Choices of subject matter can 
best be stimulated by life experi- 
ences or surroundings rather than 
other pictures or romantic teacher 
suggested subjects. Figure drawing 
is more difficult to handle than 
some more abstract subjects but the 
chiid draws or paints with more 
interest as the human element is the 
center of everyday life. The ‘glam- 
our girl’, always the obvious choice 
by the teen-age group, can be han- 
dled with taste and refinement in 
plain and color rather than the 
merely pretty drawing. Attempts 
should be made to control the pic- 
torial quality rather than to pro- 
duce only an illustration. One 
should catch the mood or atmo- 
sphere as well as improve drawing 
and organization. A picture exists 
for its abstract or sensitive quali- 
ties, again the elements controlled. 

“A student whose enthusiasm 
and creative talent are above aver- 
age may require special attention. 
However, the demand for an ar- 
tistically higher technical and edu- 
cational level must come from the 
child himself rather than from par- 
ents or teacher. The art class should 
be designed to promote the child’s 
ability for self-expression with 
guidance, help build his self-con- 
fidence through concrete achieve- 
ment and to preserve his perception 
and wonderful inquisitiveness.”’ 
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Some Aspects of Certification of Teachers 


HE proposition that Virginia 

should adopt a system of life 

certificates for teachers in lieu 
of the present system of limited 
certificates is, if I understand your 
preference, to be discussed by the 
forum method rather than by the 
stricter procedures of joint debate. 
For this I am grateful because 
there are aspects of this professional 
question on which my “worthy 
opponent”’ and I shall agree fully, 
I am quite certain. Perhaps if there 
is to be any keeping of the record 
on this occasion we shall be found 
to hold not very dissimilar opin- 
ions on the subject. 

Consider with me, first, aspects 
of the certification of teachers which 
are hardly debatable in any profes- 
sional group: 

1. The State has both the right 
and the obligation to have a system 
of certification or professional 
licensing that will reasonably as- 
sure itself of efficient service in its 
schools. 

2. We shall all probably agree 
that since education is the dynamic 
thing it is, constantly changing its 
aspects, often being broadened in 
scope, the State may not be reason- 
ably expected to divest itself of any 
substantial right to see that its 
most basic enterprise is efficiently 
carried on, not only in terms of tra- 
ditional learnings but also in terms 
of needed current learnings. 

3. We shall all agree, I suppose, 
—and somewhat more specifical- 
ly—tthat whether a teacher’s certif- 
icate is issued for a fixed period 
or for a professional lifetime, it 
should clearly show the subjects or 
areas of learning in which the hold- 
er has been adequately trained and 
in which effective and satisfactory 
teaching is to be expected. And, 
if new or untried areas of teaching 
are to be added to the teacher’s 
task or if there are new elements 
of learning indispensable to sound 
teaching, as those that more often 
appear in the sciences, then ob- 
viously it is proper to expect sup- 
plementary evidence that the teach- 
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An address by Superintendent 
Johnson before the annual meet- 
ing of the Phi Delta Kappa So- 
ciety at the University of Vir- 
ginia on February 16. This ad- 
dress was a part of a forum dis- 
cussion on the question of life 
certificates. 





er is well prepared to do effective 
teaching in the new or advanced 
fields. 

4. It seems to me that we should 
all be willing to accept the propo- 
sition that no one entering the field 
of teaching should be given any 
kind of certificate or license indi- 
cating that he has really entered 
the profession of teaching unless 
he has already achieved that degree 
of general and professional educa- 
tion described by and implied in 
reasonable minimum standards of 
truly professional training. I for 
my part believe that in the interest 
of teachers themselves and in the 
interest of better education for the 
people those standards ought to be 
higher, even in general education, 
than are signified by the first col- 
lege degree. Certainly they should 
embrace general education equal in 
quantity and quality required for 
that degree and an additional 
amount of training for teaching— 
training in the principles and proc- 
esses of teaching—at least equal to 
the professional requirements now 
fixed for our Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificate. 

And, it is important to note 
that the minimum professional 
training here considered is either 
to follow the completion of un- 
dergraduate requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree or the general 
academic and professional courses 
are to be so integrated as to require 
an equivalent extension of time 
and study. Otherwise, anyone who 
has merely secured a bachelor’s de- 
gree in general or so-called liberal 


arts subjects may secure a teach- 
ing position and promptly be re- 
ferred to as a member of the teach- 
ing profession. Or, one whose 
bachelor’s degree embraces in gen- 
eral and professional courses no 
more in quantity, quality and time 
than that required for the bach- 
elor’s degree in general education 
may be rather confidently assumed 
to have lost much in general edu- 
cation and to have lacked that 
degree of maturity and sensitive- 
ness or understanding necessary to 
profit most from professional 
courses too much at the undergrad- 
uate level. 

In setting a professional stand- 
ard for teachers even as high as I 
have here suggested I realize that 
we are universally so far from this 
standard in Virginia that I shall 
likely be reminded by “‘my worthy 
opponent’ —or, if his honor, 
please, ‘“‘my colleague’’—that it is 
no time to be seriously considering 
the issuance of certificates to be 
valid for life, without even impli- 
cations perhaps of further required 
or obliged study. But if he should 
make that observation, I should 
like at that point to make these 
further points: 

(1) I should never, I think, be 
willing even to suggest, for myself 
or in behalf of another person or 
group, a certificate with even a long 
period of validity, much less a life 
certificate, on a standard of prepa- 
ration lower than I have indicated. 

(2) To suggest that we should 
not consider having a good thing 
because so many people engaged in 
teaching are so far from it would 
be like saying we should not have 
an ideal because so few have been 
able to reach it or because it is so 
difficult to attain. I must not place 
my opponent—or “‘colleague’’— 
even hypothetically in a false light. 
It is true, however, if the newspap- 
ers can be believed, that some college 
professors are saying these days that 
‘ideals are dangerous’’ for the rea- 
son, I recall, that they so often 
lead the inadequate into foolish and 
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dangerously discouraging adven- 
tures. However that may be—and 
I do not like debunkers or atom 
bombers of good old mottoes like 
ad a'stra per a’spera—I am sure that 
those who have real pride in the 
teaching profession, because of its 
alluring character, its infinite pos- 
sibilities, and its indispensability in 
a democratic society, want a rea- 
sonably high and an increasingly 
high standard for membership in 
a real profession of teaching. 

(3) Assuming, then, the mini- 
mum education which I have indi- 
cated, plus demonstrated ability in 
one’s chosen field of teaching, plus 
sufficient evidence of professional 
growth in service, plus a reasonable 

‘amount of graduate training, these 
are several sound reasons for the 
issuance of a life certificate: 

A. It is a stimulating and some- 
what distinguishing expression of 
confidence. 

B. After all, the finest and most 
constructive service comes from 
those who have a self-developing 
philosophy of life and have a high 
sense of the relation of one’s work 
to it. It plants a no less deep though 
unexpressed hurt to be speaking 
much to such folk about what is 
required of them when they have 
always set high standards of serv- 
ice for themselves and have so often 
achieved much through their own 
will to exercise their highest pow- 
ers in creative work and in devo- 
tion to duty. Indeed I am con- 
fident that the work that has meant 
most in human progress has grown 
from those inner urges that quicken 
the imagination, that illumine the 
unexplored areas of truth, and that 
give those satisfactions that seem 
to be the divine compensations of 
self-discipline and unceasing effort 
to discover something more won- 
derful and create something better. 
No profession so much as the teach- 
ing profession needs to sense its 
own dignity, to nourish in humil- 
ity but in exalting appraisal its 
own morale, and to get from a 
consciousness of its vital place in 
society an inescapable challenge to 
go ‘from strength to strength’’. 
The requirement that such teachers 
as we here speak of must conform 
at fixed periods to certain fixed 
courses of supplementary training, 
often including courses that they 
understand better than those who 
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attempt to teach them, is not com- 
patible with the principles and 
feelings of the well-trained teacher 
with a record of devotion to duty 
and a manifest love of learning and 
true culture. And we shall surely 
advance educational service to so- 
ciety if we liberate such teachers 
from such requirements and let 
them understand that we appreciate 
them more highly and look to them 
for leadership in education, look to 
them to discover and to tell us what 
is new and better in education. 

C. The life certificate granted 
under such conditions as I have in- 
dicated would likely become a high 
professional goal to, be sought by 
an ever-increasing number of young 
teachers. Even if it were at first 
sought for no higher reason than 
a better-paying job or a little more 
personal prestige, the very seeking 
would take one into areas of expe- 
rience so alluring and so developing 
as to bring higher concepts of hu- 
man growth and power and also 
create broader sympathies for and 
interest in those less fortunate in 
their inheritance and in their op- 
portunities for living the more 
spacious life. Among the greatest 
needs in our public schools today, 
and to a lesser degree in our so- 
called higher institutions, are better 
social understandings on the part 
of those who teach. And, anything 
that will encourage teachers to get 
more real understanding, to get 
more learning, to think more high- 
ly of themselves and of their work 
is not only justifiable but highly 
desirable. Such is, in my sincere 
feelings as a teacher, not just as a 
debater, the rightly placed life cer- 
tificate. 

D. The fixing of reasonably 
high professional standards for ad- 
mission to the profession of teach- 
ing and then providing a well- 
guarded life certificate as evidence 
of high professional achievement 
and culture would be the surest 
way and quickest way to raise pub- 
lic respect for the teaching profes- 
sion; would make the patrons of 
our schools and the citizens in 
general less and less willing to ac- 
cept non-professional or substand- 
ard instructors for their children: 
and would in consequence of such 
increased respect and appreciation 
bring more reasonable, more just, 





more elevat.ng compensation to 
teachers. 

The very fact that all teachers’ 
certificates are limited in validity 
to rather short periods and that it 
is necessary to require all teachers 
to take further training in order 
to teach is full of adverse impli- 
cations—that teachers rather gen- 
erally are regarded even by the 
educational authorities as not be- 
ing adequately prepared for schol- 
arly and effective service; that 
teachers actually decline in their 
knowledge and skills with educa- 
tive experience, instead of improv- 
ing; that they are generally so in- 
different to their obligations and 
their profession— if it be now a 
profession — that they will not 
keep themselves professionally in- 
formed about contemporary life 
and about tested new procedures in 
education. 

We must, in wisdom, fairness 
and professional self-respect, adopt 
a system of certification that will 
prevent public thought from drift- 
ing into such low appraisal of our 
finely prepared and best teachers— 
a system that will, in fact, sharp- 
ly differentiate professionals from 
those whose training meets no truly 
acceptable professional standard. 
And we must do this now. The 
suggestion that our professional 
standards should be slowly ad- 
vanced because so many who now 
hold teaching positions are unable 
to meet them is, in my judgment, 
utterly without merit. There is 
no grading of the licenses of any 
other learned profession. Either 
you are a doctor or a lawyer or you 
are not. If you attempt to prac- 
tice medicine before you have met 
the professional standards you are 
not only a quack—you are a vio- 
lator of the law. How long shall 
we be willing as citizens to have so 
much lower standards of educa- 
tion for those who diagnose and 
treat our children’s minds and their 
social or anti-social nature than we 
have for those who treat their 
bodies? The inadequacy, the suf- 
fering, the tragic losses resulting 
from neglected and _ ill-trained 
minds and emotions must be in- 
finitely greater than similar neglect 
and ill-treatment of their bodies, 
if we are as civilized as we profess. 

We must go on of course with 

(Continued on page 392) 
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“How You Gonna Help °em Find Their Place in Town?” 


Ss. Q Practical Suggestions for a Work- 
ing Library of Vocational Infor- 
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vd of us farm boys 
will have to go into 
business or industry to 
make our living,’ reported John, 
on his return from the National 
Congress of 4-H Clubs held re- 
cently in Chicago. 

‘“‘Who said so?” demanded Tom. 

‘The Secretary of Agriculture.’’ 

“Girls, too?’’ queried Jane. 

‘Sure: 

Prodded by questions from his 
teacher and classmates at Rural 
High, John told the story of mi- 
gration from the farms caused by 
high rural birth rates and low 
urban birth rates, improvements in 
farming methods, and the low per 
capita earnings of farm workers. 
Discussion of these facts led the 
class to seek answers to the follow- 
ing questions: . 

1. How can we determine wheth- 
er we should remain on the 
farm or go into some other 
occupation? 

2. How can we learn more about 
the occupations open to us in 
business and industry? 

3. How can those who plan to 
leave the farm prepare them- 
selves for successful living in 
town? 

These queries pointed the way 
to improved provision for voca- 
tional information and counseling 
at Rural High School. The same 
problems confront every principal, 





*Mr. Savage has spent the past six years 
in counseling and directing the Richmond 
Consultation Service, a state-wide guidance 
agency of the Virginia State Department of 
Education. He is now on leave of absence 
to take graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago. 
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teacher, and librarian in an agri- 
cultural area. It is no longer a 
question of ‘“‘How we gonna keep 
‘em down on the farm?’’ Instead, 
it often is, ‘“‘How can we give them 
help in finding their places in suit- 
able occupations other than farm- 
ing?’’ The school ought to help all 
students to understand the require- 
ments and opportunities in various 
occupations and to evaluate their 
qualifications in light of this 
knowledge. This calls for current 
vocational information available to 
students and faculty alike. 

The suggestions below are de- 
signed to help schools to build a 
working library of vocational in- 
formation. While it is desirable 
that the entire staff of a school 
share this undertaking, the sugges- 
tions are practical even where the 
entire burden must fall on one 
teacher. 


Collecting Information About 


Jobs 


First take an inventory of what 
you have on hand. You may find 
more than you suspect, but the 
chances are that much of what you 
find will be out of date or inade- 
quate in treatment. You will then 
be faced with the question: ‘“Where 
may I obtain more information?”’ 

Here are some good sources: 

1. Your State Department of 
Education: Write to Fred O. Wy- 
gal, State Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation and Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, for 
occupational information available 
for distribution to schools. Use 
the bibliographies supplied as leads 
to other materials for which you 
may write. 

2. State Regulatory Agencies: 


] mation Prepared for Our Rural 


Editorial Service. 


by Wim1am W. Savace* 


Much of the information gathered 
ought to pertain to the state in 
which your students will live and 
work. State agencies that regulate 
various occupations are excellent 
sources for trends, requirements, 
and vocational opportunities. Start 
with teaching. Secure from your 
department of education informa- 
tion on the number of teachers in 
your state, their salaries, require- 
ments for employment, opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and related 
subjects. Similar information for 
the vocations of law, medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, ac- 
counting, embalming, etc., may be 
obtained from the agencies regulat- 
ing and supervising these occupa- 
tions. Your state department of 
education probably will be glad to 
give you the names and addresses 
of these agencies, and of your state 
apprenticeship council which can 
inform you about apprenticeship 
opportunities and requirements. 


3. United States Employment 
Service: There is probably a local 
office of the Employment Service 
near your school. The manager or 
one of his staff members will be 
glad to give you information on 
local employment and occupational 
trends and to call attention to use- 
ful publications. 

4. State and Federal Civil Serv- 
ice: If your state has a civil service 
or merit system, contact it for in- 
formation on current employment 
opportunities and requirements. 
Such an office usually has printed 
materials available for distribution. 
The same is true of the federal 
civil service. You will find an- 
nouncements of all current employ- 
ment opportunities available 
through this agency in any first or 
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second-class post office. Or, you 
may write direct to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Even old copies 
of civil service announcements are 
good sources of information re- 
garding the usual requirements for 
positions in both the state and fed- 
eral governments. 

5. Newspapers: Daily and 
weekly newspapers are useful 
sources of job information. Clip 
pertinent items for bulletin boards 
and for your vertical file. 

6. Publishers of Vocational In- 
formation: There are many private 
publishers of vocational informa- 
tion. Much of their material is in 
pamphlet, booklet, or monographic 
form — and it’s not expensive. 
You'll find it helpful to write to 
companies and organizations such 
as the following for descriptive 
price lists of publications they now 
have available: 


Bellman Publishing Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 

D, C. ; 

Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn, 

Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Occupational Index, Incorporated, New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, New York. 

Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Western Personnel Service, 39 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


In writing to publishers, be sure 
to request information as to the 
copyright dates of the material they 
have for sale. Changes take place 
very rapidly in occupations, em- 
ployment trends, training oppor- 
tunities, and the like. Most pub- 
lishers of textbooks are also good 
sources for books dealing with oc- 
cupations and training. 

7. Government Bulletins: Nu- 
merous governmental agencies in 
Washington publish vocational in- 
formation from time to time. 
You'll be able to keep track of 
much of this by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., and 
requesting that your name be placed 
on the free mailing list to receive 
the semi-monthly publication en- 
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titled: List of Selected U.S. Gov- 


ernment Publications. In addition, 
you will find it helpful to write 
to the following agencies, all lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C., for 
copies of any free materials dealing 
with vocational information that 
they may have for distribution: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor 
Division of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, U. S. 
Office of Education 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


8. Indexes: ‘There are avail- 
able two indexes that specialize in 
vocational information and other 
guidance publications. One is pub- 
lished quarterly by Occupational 
Index, Incorporated (Price $5.00 
yearly). The other is published 
monthly during the school year by 
Science Research Associates (Price 
$4.00 yearly). Either of these will 
keep you informed of new publica- 
tions and call your attention to 
many free materials available from 
various sources. 


Educational Directories 


As you gather vocational infor- 
mation and use it with your stu- 
dents, you'll soon discover a spe- 
cific need for directories of schools 
and colleges. The publications al- 
ready mentioned contain some in- 
formation about training oppor- 
tunities but you will need more. 
Sam will want information on ap- 
proved schools of optometry. Mary 
will ask about recognized schools 
of interior decoration or dress de- 
sign. Tommy will call for a list 
of schools offering preparation in 
radio repair or watchmaking. 


Start your collection of educa- 
tional directories with the follow- 
ing: 

1. Lists of approved institutions issued 
by your state department of educa- 
tion. 

Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944, 
available for twenty-five cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Approved Technical Institutes, avail- 
able for fifteen cents from the Na- 
tional Council of Technical Schools, 
839 17th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

4. Guide to Correspondence Study, free 
from the Office of the Secretary, Na- 
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tional University Extension Associa- 
tion. Bloomington, Indiana. 

5. Home Study Blue Book, free from 
the National Home Study Council, 
839 17th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


As you become acquainted with 
vocational information, you will 
find references to dozens of other 
directories that are very useful, but 
those mentioned above are sufficient 
to start your library. 


Keep It Filed! 

If you're successful in collecting 
anything that resembles an ade- 
quate amount of vocational infor- 
mation, you will need some kind 
of a filing system for the pam- 
phlets, booklets, and other un- 
bound material. A filing cabinet 
(library size, if possible) and fold- 
ers are the minimum amount of 
equipment for beginning your files. 

Equally important is a practical 
system of filing. Some schools have 
subject matter headings for their 
files that are based on the United 
States census classification of occu- 
pations, the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, or headings found in 
such publications as Occupational 
Index. Science Research Associates 
publishes a complete filing system 
that includes 75 prepared folders, 
15 “out’’ cards, and a 120-page 
manual entitled How to Build an 
Occupational Information Library, 
by John R. Yale. The Chronicle, 
Port Byron, New York, ptblishes 
sets of filing instructions and ma- 
terials necessary for setting up a 
system. Several issues of Occupa- 


.tions, the Vocational Guidance 


Journal, published in 1943 and 
1944, describe other systems. 


Use It 


There’s little reason for taking 
the time and spending the money 
necessary to build a library of voca- 
tional information unless you and 
your students are going to use it. 
You must put it to work and keep 
it at work. 

Bulletin boards and exhibits are 
useful in creating interest in the in- 
formation available. Discussion 
groups, ‘‘career days,”’ and similar 
group guidance techniques will 
help, too. An effort on your part 
to relate vocations to your every- 
day class work in all subjects will 
improve their value and make them 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Mary Washington College on the Air! 


by W. W. GrirFitH 


Director Public Relations, Mary Washington College 


Mary Washington College these 

afternoons one can find a group 
of girls, draped about the room in 
contorted but comfortable posi- 
tions, listening attentively to a ra- 
dio. Not an unusual sight in a 
college dormitory, surely, but these 
girls are not mooning over Sinatra 
nor weeping weak tears over the 
tribulations of some soap-opera 
heroine —they’re probably doing 
their homework. 


The voice of the announcer 
comes through the loudspeaker to 
inform them, “This afternoon you 
have heard portions of Brahms’ 
First Symphony. May we invite 
you to listen tomorrow at this same 
time when we shall bring you other 
recordings of the music of Brahms, 
whose work is at present under 
discussion in Music 113.” 


I almost any dormitory at 


They are listening to WMWC, 


the campus radio station, con- 
trolled, staffed, and operated by, 
and for, Mary Washingtgn stu- 
dents. It brings them not only 
‘“‘homework’- but also campus 
news, drarna that they themselves 
write and produce, student musical 
recitals, informational talks, stu- 
dent-faculty forums, quizz pro- 
grams, ‘‘swing,’’ and occasionally 
a program originating on some 
other college campus. In_ brief, 
WMWC offers them a broadcast- 
ing service tailored to meet their 
needs and their preferences. 

The Mary Washington radio 
programs, however, do not force 
themselves into the receiving sets of 
Fredericksburg townspeople, 
drowning out the broadcasts of 
commercial stations, for the college 
broadcasting service, like a well- 
behaved child, stays in its own 
back yard. The broadcasting tech- 
nique that permits this stay-at- 
home; confined-to-the-campus serv- 
ice is known as ‘“‘wired wire- 
less,”” and programs thus broadcast 
are not radiated into space as are 
the usual commercial programs, 
but are sent from the studio to 
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Judson Smith, Fredericksburg 


Mary Washington College students put a radio drama on the air at the 
college broadcasting studio. The girl at the left is operating a “wind ma- 
chine’”’, a device used to imitate the sounds made by storms and high winds. 


the listener’s receiving set over the 
wires of the college electric-lighting 
system. When a student plugs an 
ordinary stock-model receiving set 
into a light socket in her room, her 
radio receives not only its operating 
power but the program as well if 
she tunes to the WMWC wave- 
length. 

A number of American colleges 
and universities having similar 
campus broadcasting services have 
organized a network of their own 
—the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System. At present twenty-nine 
colleges, among which are Brown, 
Columbia, Radcliffe, Pennsylvania, 
Haverford, Stephens, Wellesley, 
Yale, and Harvard, are members of 
the chain. At the moment Mary 
Washington is the only woman’s 
college in the South to hold mem- 
bership in the system, but since the 
end of the war the I.B.S. has been 
growing rapidly and may eventual- 
ly include as many as two hundred 
college radio stations. Frequently 
programs of more than local in- 
terest are distributed from the 


campus stations of their origin to 
other network members by means 
of recordings or telephone line net- 
work transmission. 


Varied Programs 


Mary Washington girls would 
be proper patients for an alienist 
if they didn’t like “‘swing,’’ and 
their radio gives it to them; but 
their station devotes a major por- 
tion of its time on the air to pro- 
grams of more solid worth—pro- 
grams which the students plan and 
produce in cooperation with the 
college departments of instruction. 


The department of music, for 
example, eagerly accepted the staff's 
invitation to broadcast each after- 
noon a series of ‘‘Musical Master- 
pieces,” recordings and frequently 
student performances of the com- 
positions of musicians whose works 
are concurrently studied in the col- 
lege’s music ‘courses, and the pro- 
gram has come to be considered 
‘required listening’’ for students in 
those courses. For students of voice 
and instrumental music WMWC 
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has proved a very great boon also. 
Audiences, especially audiences of 
ever-busy college students, are no- 
toriously difficult to assemble to 
hear musical recitals, but when the 
young artist performs on the ra- 
dio she automatically has an audi- 
ence, and an appreciative one. 

The English department also 
lends its cheerful cooperation. Po- 
etry Hours for literature classes, por- 
tions of “‘A Midsummer's Night's 
Dream,” “‘As You Like It,’’ and 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ for classes in 
Shakespeare have gone on the air, 
as have many of the efforts of cre- 
ative writing groups, as well as 
stories and verse borrowed from the 
college literary magazine. 

Since Mary Washington’s dorm- 
itories, to honor Virginia women 
and Virginia places, bear such 
names as Dolly Madison Hall, 
Mary Custis Hall, Mary Ball Hall, 
and Westmoreland Hall, WMWC 
script writers betook themselves to 
the library and, with the help of 
several history majors, performed 
the research necessary to write sev- 
eral charming radio biographies of 
these women and of some of the 
men that Westmoreland County 
has given to the nation. Rich in 
colonial lore and in records of bat- 
tles of the War Between the States, 
the history of Fredericksburg itself 
has supplied a handsome number 
of scripts for the college radio. 

Other departments are equally 
eager to cooperate in putting their 
wares on the air attractively and 
interesting] y—the social sciences do 
so by means of debates, forums, 
symposiums and the like; language 
students describe the customs and 
sing the songs of foreign lands; 
and science students stage ‘‘class- 
rooms of the air’’ in biology and 
psychology. One extremely interest- 
ing discussion of community prob- 
lems was broadcast last fall when 
Fredericksburg children were inter- 
viewed to estimate the city’s play- 
ground needs. 


Interested Listeners 


Are broadcasts of this kind real- 
ly popular? Indeed yes. Surveys 
indicate that frequently as much as 
sixty per cent of the entire student 
body keeps tuned to its own station 
in preference to commercial pro- 
grams during the hours the college 
station is on the air. And that, of 
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course, is proportionately a very 
large group of listeners according 
to the findings of the Hooper Poll 
and other similar polls which at- 
tempt to measure the size of radio 
audiences. 

“If the amount of mail that 
comes in after we ‘pull a beard’ is 
any indication of the size of our 
audience, we certainly have a large 
one,” WMWC staff members de- 
clare. “‘Beard’”’ is radio jargon for 
an error or blunder that gets on the 
air. 

The listeners themselves say, 
“Reception is good and the pro- 
grams are those we like and need. 
Besides, they’re our own. It’s more 
fun to hear your roommate sing 
than it is to hear some opera star 
who is an utter stranger to you, 
and class work is much more in- 
teresting when you can hear your 
own friends on the air playing the 
music, enacting the plays, and dis- 
cussing the social problems you 
study in class.” ; 

So that evening study hours are 
not disrupted, WMWC is on the 
air only during weekday after- 
noons. A typical afternoon’s-pro- 
gram is something like this: 2:00 
to 2:40, Musical Masterpieces 
(either recordings or student reci- 
tals); 4:15 to 4:30, Variety Pro- 
gram (radio dramas, quizz pro- 
grams, faculty-student forums, in- 
formational talks, transcriptions of 


educational programs and the 
like); 4:30 to 4:35, Campus 
News: 4:35 to 4:45, Popular 


Music, (recordings or student per- 
formances) . 


Staff and Equipment 


The station staff, composed of 
approximately ninety students who 
are assisted by Mr. Harold Weiss, 
their faculty adviser, is very similar 
to that of a standard commercial 
station in organization and func- 
tion. There is, for example, a sta- 
tion manager, a board of directors, 
a program director, a business man- 
ager, and a chief engineer who share 
the responsibility of running the 
station. Under their supervision 
the Continuity Department pre- 
pares scripts; the News Depart- 
ment, working in conjunction with 
the college newspaper, scurries 
about to collect campus news for 
broadcast; the Drama Department, 
in close cooperation with the col- 
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lege Department of Dramatic Arts, 
writes and produces at least one 
radio play each week; the Music 
Department labors diligently to 
provide a balanced program of 
classical. and popular music; the 
Business Department, not too har- 
rassed, as the station is a non- 
profit venture, deals with adver- 
tisers. A Special Events Depart- 
ment swings into action when a 
celebrity visits the campus or when 
the unexpected, but newsworthy, 
occurs. 

The broadcasting equipment is 
also much like that of a commer- 
cial station—there is a sound- 
proofed studio, ‘a control room, 
recording and transmission devices, 
record turntables, and sound-effects 
equipment. This latter is especial- 
ly fascinating to newcomers to the 
staff, some of whom have even 
written scripts that dispense with 
the spoken word and rely upon 
sound effects alone to unfold the 
narrative. Only recently a sound- 
effects girl, a stickler for verisimili- 
tude, who was assigned the task 
of imitating the sound made by a 
falling human body insisted upon 


rehearsing her part by throwing 


herself violently and repeatedly to 
the floor. So diligently did she 
practice that her bruised body 
could finally take no more and 
one of her assistants had to do the 
falling when the sketch actually 
went on the air. ; 

Many of the staff members are 
recruited from students in college 
classes in radio broadcasting and 
classes in dramatic arts. These 
courses in radio broadcasting, how- 
ever, do not have as their purpose 
the training of professionally- 
qualified radio technicians; it is 
their object, rather, to examine ra- 
dio as a modern cultural, social, 
and educational institution, and to 
show how this powerful and com- 
paratively new means of communi- 
cation relates to almost every field 
of human endeavor. Although they 
are courses in theory rather than 
technique, they are of practical 
value as well, for almost a score of 
Mary Washington graduates who 
have been students in these courses 
are now employed by commercial 
radio broadcasting stations 
throughout the East and Middle 
West. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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An Elementary Physical Education Program 


by HELEN ReEcrTor JONES 


Chairman Physical Education Committee, Fairfax Elementary School, Fairfax 


OR the past few years, phys- 

ical education has been pro- 

gressively attaining a more 
highly valued place in the elemen- 
tary curriculum. In the first days 
of national defense, draft boards 
found our young men physically 
inadequate for full military train- 
ing. Throughout the duration of 
World War II, attention was 
focused upon the large numbers of 
young men and women with phys- 
ical defects which caused them to 
be unable to serve their country. 
Because of this, school systems 
everywhere have been strengthen- 
ing this part of the school pro- 
gram. If the young men and young 
women are to reach adulthood 
physically alert, the elementary 
school must, of necessity, lay the 
foundation for an adequate, well- 
rounded development. ‘‘But how,”’ 
you say, “can we strengthen our 
program without specialized phys- 
ical education personnel which we 
cannot afford to hire?’’ I shall tell 
you how we have made our pro- 
gram a better one this year. 

First of all, a person interested 
in physical education should be 
chosen chairman of the physical 
education faculty committee. It is 
excellent if this person has had 
some special training in physical 
education beyond that required of 
Virginia teachers, but not neces- 
sary. 

In September the pupils are put 
in their physical classifications A, 
B, C, and D, boys and girls being 
separated. The teachers of the 
fourth through seventh grades have 
one group each. We have five teach- 
ers and as we have more boys than 
girls we have three classes of boys 
and two of girls. Each teacher di- 
vides her group into three or five 
smaller groups. Why an odd num- 
ber of groups? Simple. In order 
to play a game well and enjoy it, 
a child, as well as an adult, must 
master the skills involved. As it 
is difficult to teach skills to a large 
group, the teacher teaches skills to 
Group 1 on Monday while Groups 
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Mrs. Jones’ physical education 
work in the Fairfax Elementary 
School impressed a visiting su- 
pervisor as evidence of how a 
teacher can overcome difficulties 
and do effective teaching without 
ideal conditions as to play- 
ground, especially trained teach- 
ers, and adequate equipment. 
This article was written at his re- 
quest for publication as a service 
to the other teachers interested 
in physical education. 





2 and 3 play some team game: 


Tuesday the skills get taught to 
Group 2 while Groups 1 and 3 
play, etc., until all groups have 
learned these. Many a child is 
teased because he plays poorly and 
quits trying because of it. If skills 
are taught the child overcomes his 
clumsiness. 


Most schools are limited as to 
play space and available equip- 
ment. This can be overcome by 
dividing the available space into as 
many plots as there are physical 
education groups. We have five 
areas, three large ones and two 
small ones, two being very unde- 
sirable. Each teacher has an area 
assigned her for every day of the 
week. For example, Monday I 
have the baseball diamond; Tues- 
day, the outdoor basketball court; 
Wednesday, a large corner field, 
usually muddy; Thursday, a small 
rough space; and Friday, a large, 
sharply sloping area. This is my 
weekly schedule, the other teachers 
use these same areas on different 
days. Having a schedule for the 
areas to be used, avoids conflicts in 
use of playing space. Each teacher 
plans a month’s work in advance 
and hands her plan to the chairman 
of the Physical Education Com- 
mittee who checks, to make sure 
there is no conflict of equipment 
desired for any one day: if such 


exists, she confers with teachers in- 
volved and a change is worked out 
thus avoiding a last minute con- 
fusion. 

With each month’s program 
outlined, the teacher plans for one 
week of bad weather resulting in 
indoor classes, though we always 
go outside when possible. On bad 
days the teacher has her regular 
physical education group in her 
room. Quiet games, stunts, tum- 
bling, pyramid building, dances, 
indoor sports and game rules are 
taught indoors. Every class begins 
with five minutes of formal exer- 
cises. Care is taken to plan a well 
varied program. 

Preparation on the part of the 
teacher is imperative to a strong 
physical education program. To 
aid in this, we have available an 
excellent set of reference books for 
the teachers. They have been pur- 
chased, a few each year, as part of 
our library orders and as separate 
purchases and are available on a 
shelf in the principal's office. They 
are especially helpful to a person 
who doesn’t know much about 
teaching skills or many games. 
Some of the books on our shelf 
are: Health by Stunts, Pearl and 
Brown: Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School, 
Sale, Fox, Douthett, Stevens: 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools, Neilson and Van Hagen: 
Touch Football, Grombach: Phys- 
ical Education for Small Elemen- 
tary Schools, Jack; The Art of So- 
cial Dancing, Hostetler: and many 
others. 

We have found our program to 
run very smoothly this year. The 
pupils are much more interested 
than ever before. They are devel- 
oping physical coordination and 
skills suitable to their own physical 
and mental level, they are learning 
games they can use during their 
leisure time, and they are enjoying 
it. Our thirty minutes devoted to 
physical education has become a 
well-balanced, constructive learn- 
ing period. 
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The Insecure and Inadequate Child 


by Mary E. Powe. 
Principal, Robert E. Lee School, Danville 


I. The teacher should under- 
stand that it is fundamental that 
the child have feelings of: 

A. Security, that is belonging- 
mess, acceptance on the basis of 
“Who he is’”’ in the effectional re- 
lationship of the family and accept- 
ance of his peevishness. 

B. Adequacy as to ‘“What he 
is’. Ability to meet demands made 
upon him and to reach goals he 
sets for himself. 

II. The teacher should recognize 
symptoms of lack of feeling of se- 
curity and adequacy as commonly 
shown, especially in two patterns 
of behavior—aggression and with- 
drawal. 

A. Aggressive behavior: Such 
symptoms as: efforts at attention 
getting; boasting; disobedience; 
impertinence; defiance; temper 
tantrums; sexual misbehavior; dis- 
honesty; lying, cheating, stealing; 
destruction to property; truancy. 

B. Withdrawing behavior: 
Such symptoms as: Timidity; 
nervousness; sensitiveness; inatten- 
tion; day dreaming; laziness; 
speech defects. 

III. One should know the cause 
of feeling of insecurity and inade- 
quacy as they rise from: 

A. Situations in the home: 


1. Real or imagined rejection of 
child by parent or parents. 

2. Maladjusted between parents 
(quarrels, etc.). 

3. Child’s imagined or real prob- 
lem with regard to siblings. 

4. Ambition of parents without 
recognition of aptitude or 
ability of child to attain goals 
they set. 

5. Loss of loved ones from the 
home. 

6. Serious misconduct of some 
member of family. 

7. A situation which cannot be 
alleviated with regard to some 
member of family. 


8. Poverty. 

9. Uprootedness (family always 
transients) . 
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In the faculty meetings of the 
Robert E. Lee School this year 
much attention has been given to 
the responsibility of the teacher 
in relation to the insecure and 
inadequate child. One of the 
teachers felt that an outline used 
as a basis for discussion of the 
problem was of so much value to 
to her in self-analysis and diag- 
nosis of her problems with a 
group of retarded pupils that it 
might prove of service to many 
other teachers. Pursuant to her 
suggestion that it be published 
in the Journal, the outline is 
given here. 





B. Situations in the school: 
1. Inability to compete with the 
group because of: 


a. low I.Q. 
b. deficiency in a basic sub- 
ject. 


c. physical handicaps. 

2. Isolation or rejection on the 
part of the group because of: 
a. peculiarity of personality 

or appearance. 

b. family status. 
c. ethic minority. 
d. race. 

IV. What the teacher can do to 
help give the child feeling of secu- 
rity and adequacy with regard to: 

A. The home situation: 


1. To meet situations 1, 2, and 
3, under III as noted above, 
she can try—in case the school 
does not have a specialist— 
in a tactful way to get parents 
to see what the child’s diffi- 
culty is and if she finds deeper 
rotted maladjustment she 
should suggest the help of a 
psychiatrist. 

2. If home situation cannot give 
security she can be a parent 
substitute to the child. 

3. In regard to situation 4 under 
III she can help parents to see 
the harm they do in pushing 
a child beyond his ability and 





she can suggest other ways in 
which they might be able to 
expect success on the part of 
the child. 

4. To help in situations 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 under III she can get 
adults in the family to see the 
need for a wholesome attitude 
that will keep them from pro- 
jecting their anxieties upon 
the child. 

5. To meet difficulties of the 
transient child (situation 9 
under III) she can provide 
for something in the school 
situation to help the child feel 
less new and to give him a 
feeling of belonging. 

B. The school situation for 
children competing unfavorably: 

1. Grade on basis of ability in 
case of low I.Q. (This has 
some other problems in- 
volved.) 

2. Provide remedial work for de- 
ficiencies in basic subject. 

3. Create situations to give the 
incompetent or _ physical 
handicapped child opportuni- 
ties to work along line of in- 
terest or special abilities. 

4. Recognize and praise success- 
ful performance. 

5. Soften hurt of ridicule di- 
rected by others against the 
child by some remark as to 
how mistakes are made. 

6. Let the child feel teacher’s sin- 

cere interest in him. 
Let the class feel the teacher 
respects personality. 

8. Give isolated or rejected child 
opportunity to contribute 
along lines of interest or spe- 
cial ability. 

9. Meet overt expression of dis- 
crimination on the part of 
other pupils with indirect dis- 
approval in such a way that 
the defenders see the point. 

10. To overcome prejudice have 
class make a study of contri- 
butions of other races and cul- 
tures. ° 

V. The teacher should react in 

a wholesome way to the behavior 

of the ‘problem child’’ so that he 
may be kept from further adding 
to his feelings of insecurity and 
inadequacy in regard to: 

A. Aggressive behavior: 

1. Meet it objectively (both mi- 
nor and major offenses). 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Learning to Be American 


by H. H. Gres 


One of a series of articles prepared under the sponsorship of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Association. The author is Director of Bureau for Intercultural Education in New York City. 


O be American is to be a 
FF fase in the most difficult 

social adventure ever attempt- 
ed, to free the spirits and develop 
the abilities of all human beings. 
Is teaching a part of this adven- 
ture? 

A great teachers’ college presi- 
dent, L. C. Lord, used to say, 

“We teach as we are taught, not 
as we are taught to teach!” 

All of us who teach will remem- 
ber the very first days of facing the 
class. First there was the too casual 
manner of some of the children. 
We knew that behind that manner 
was concealed the sharp-eyed scru- 
tiny, the intense curiosity of the 
young, about to have a new expe- 
rience. We suspected, too, when 
the class was all assembled, that 
the thought uppermost in some 
mischievous minds was, 

‘How can we try him out?”’ 

It was at this moment of crisis, 
that most of us did rely (how 
gratefully!) on the text book and 
on the very manner of our former 
teachers, hoping against hope that 
we would succeed in preserving or- 
der and the appearance of success- 
ful instruction, at the least. 

It was at this moment, and 
others like it, that we longed for 
life insurance, some guarantee that 
our professional lives would be 
moderately healthy and not abrupt- 
ly terminated by a snatch from the 
eagle talons of a supervisor or by 
a slowly growing tide of resent- 
ment and rejection among pupils 
and parents. ° 

From such crucial moments, and 
the awful thought of failure, some 
of us forged a natural and a ter- 
rible determination. Among boxers 
and military men there is a saying, 
“The best defense is a good of- 
fense.’’ This adage takes form in 
some teachers’ work in such shapes 
as these: 

Rigid rules and severe punish- 
ments. 

Rigid assignments and public 
humiliation for failure. 
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Since human beings just can’t 
live by rigid rules, the rigid rules 
provide a constant excuse for ag- 
gression by the teacher. Since rigid 
assignments are seldom understood 
by the whole class, and are never 
in the power of all to carry out, 
they provide an excellent means 
for focusing the spotlight on the 
short comings of pupils. 


But these are simply bad meth- 


ods. A worse thing is a bad pur- ° 


pose, such as teaching subject mat- 
ter as an end in itself, and fobbing 
off objections to it with that pious 
and unproven platitude of medieval 
psychology — ‘““You will need it 
when you get out in life.” 

As if children are not out in life 
from the moment they are born! 
As if arithmetic were not a means 
for doing things, but were a dreary 
and nightmarish puzzle game in 
which the pupil is a bewildered 
player, the teacher a hawk-eyed 
referee, the onlookers the anxious 
parents and the goal—the answer 
in the back of the book! As if |an- 
guage and the arts were not ways 
of communicating ideas, but were 
cunning traps laid out in a laby- 
rinth maze. As if science took its 
meaning from the shadow of classi- 
fications, rather than from the sub- 
stance of insights. 

If such teaching prevails, there 
is no need to argue the question 
of indoctrination. Under the 
frightened or the narrow-visioned 
teacher, pupils are indoctrinated 
and habituated to the idea that 
leadership consists in giving orders, 
that cooperation means doing what 
you are told, that curiosity, inde- 
pendent thinking, creativeness and 
daily life must stand outside the 
schoolroom door while a prison 
process of regimented, authorita- 
rian nature—‘‘education’’— goes 
on within. 

This. is not good education of 
any kind, and it is at the opposite 
pole from democratic education. 

Democracy has been talked about 
a great deal, especially of late years. 


But it has not been talked about 
enough, and it has been practiced 
almost not at all. 

It is too hard? Yes, it is hard 
to have faith that all human be- 
ings, even the overgrown boy with 
the touseled hair, the grimy paws 
and the hapless expression, can 
develop, can grow, and must. 

It is too long? Yes, it takes a 
human child months even to learn 
to stand, a thing the offspring of a 
sheep does at birth. It takes a 
long, long time for all the kinds of 
growth of which the human child 
is capable to get organized, let 
alone come to flower. And the as- 
sembly-line school, the classes of 
45 pupils per day per teacher, has 
very little to do with the delicate 
and highly individual process of 
growth. Such factory methods are 
based on the wonderful and awful 
absurdity of thinking that when 
the bell rings, pupils must stop 
chattering so they can begin to 
grow in the field of language. 
When it rings again, they stop 
growing in English and are released 
to growth in arithmetic. 

Growth, like democracy, takes 
place under special conditions. The 
great condition for both is free- 
dom, for only the living thing it- 
self can do its own growing. A 
parent or teacher or text-book 
writer—even a school administra- 
tor—cannot grow for someone else, 
no matter how hard he tries. 

In order that each may have 
freedom, all must plan together, so 
that there is mutual help and self- 
restraint rather than interference 
and meaningless discipline. 

In order to plan together, there 
is need for lively desire to get a job 
done together. This requires find- 
ing out what each person in the 
group is eager to do and learn. 

So, it may be said, democracy, 
the best growth of all—in a class- 
room or a nation—begins with 
questions. They cannot be an- 
swered by the teacher or the na- 

(Continued on page 381) 
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by BEaTRIcE BELL 






A Puppet Show for UNRRA 


Teacher, Morning Side Elementary School, Roanoke 





Third grade pupils of Morning Side School, Roanoke, with cans of food 
collected as admission to puppet show. 


children became interested in 

an account of the Victory 
Food Collection sponsored by 
UNRRA for relief of the hungry 
in war-torn countries, and ex- 
pressed a desire to have some part 
in it. They decided to give a pup- 
pet show and charge one can of 
food as the admission fee. 

First of all, we decided on the 
stories to dramatize. Little Red 
Riding Hood, Cinderella and Little 
Black Sambo were selected. Then 
we listed on the board the char- 
acters needed and each child chose 
the one he wanted to be. We made 
a list of the materials needed and 
each child brought them from 
home. A few who couldn't get 
materials were given some by the 
children who had extras. 

It took about two weeks to 
make the puppets. They were 
made of old socks with their clothes 
sewn on at the neck. The prac- 
ticing took about three weeks. 

During this time we based our 
language, spelling, arithmetic, read- 
ing and writing on this activity. 
The children made up stories, 
wrote sentences and stories, made 


Le winter my third grade 
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up problems involving the activi- 
ties. [hey practiced printing in 
order to make posters advertising 
our show. As the time grow nearer 
for the show, they made announce- 
ments about it at the P.T.A. meet- 
ing and in all the rooms. They 
took puppets to the younger chil- 
dren so they would understand. 
(They had thought they were 
puppies. ) 

As our room brought our cans 
before the show, we discovered 
that we were going to have diffi- 
culty packing all sizes. We de- 
cided to limit them to Nos. 1, 2 
and 214. We suggested that the 
first grade bring baby food. They 
brought 48 cans, some children 
bringing as many as six. Thus 
they learned the different sizes of 
canned foods. 

We had to give two perform- 
ances of the show to allow all who 
wanted to come to get in. Some 
parents also came. 

As a surprise for the children, 
the principal and I arranged to 
have the newspaper photographer 
come and take pictures. Of course, 
this was the most exciting thing of 
all. 


While we were waiting for the 
shipping papers to come, we used 
the cans for various problems. 
Then we packed, sealed and ad- 
dressed them, thereby learning how 
many cans go in cases, how boxes 
are sent, etc. 

We feel that the show proved to 
be a successful and worthwhile 
school activity. By correlating all 
of the subject matter closely with 
its preparation and presentation the 
children learned the fundamental 
skills in an interesting way. They 
learned also the joy of sharing 
what they had with others less for- 
tunate and the satisfaction of par- 
ticipation in service. 


The Insecure and 


Inadequate Child 


(Continued from page 378) 


2. Avoid as far as possible, rep- 
rimanding child in presence 
of others. 

3. Let child see she respects his 
personality. 

4. Make the child feel her in- 
terest in him. 

5. Recognize good qualities and 
approve of them though she 
must curb his behavior. 

6. In counseling, (a) refrain 
from scolding, (b) get mis- 
conceptions cleared up, (c) 
help the child (especially the 
older one) to reach his own 
conclusion in answer to tact- 
ful questions on part of 
teacher. 

B. Withdrawing behavior: 

1. Be careful not to embarrass 
the child. 

2. Help him through his special 
interests to find his way into 
class participation. 

3. Recognize and: give approval 
in conspicuously worthwhile 
and modest contributions— 
avoid making him self-con- 
scious. 

4. Let him feel your interest in 
him and your friendship. 

5. Win the child’s trust. 
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Superintendent Emerick Honored 


by Mary L. Hutton 


Loudoun County Education Association 


SCAR L. EMERICK, Su- 
(_) perintenden of Loudoun 

County Schools for the past 
twenty-nine years, was honored 
with a surprise testimonial ban- 
quet on Friday evening, March 15, 
given by the Loudoun County 
Education Association. 

Mrs. Margaret G. Cockerill, 
president of the association, pre- 
sided. ‘he program was preceded 
by a banquet, served in the Blue- 
mont School auditorium, that was 
decorated by candlelight and floral 
centerpieces. 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was the guest speaker of the 
evening. In commenting on Super- 
intendent Emerick’s work, Dr. Lan- 
caster said, “‘of the 110 school su- 
perintendents over the State, Mr. 
Emerick stands in the forefront for 
his honesty, integrity and courage 
of convictions. His sound leader- 
ship, his wide experience and his 
training merit praise.’ 

Around the speaker's table sat 
those honored and others taking 
prominent parts on the porgram. 
In the group, besides Mr. Emerick 
and Dr. Lancaster, was Superin- 
tendent Emerick’s 89-year-old 
mother, Mrs. John H. Emerick. 
Others included Mr. William T. 
Smith, chairman of the School 
Board, whose holds a record of 
some 45 years in the affairs of edu- 
cation in Loudoun; Miss Helen 
Haertel, supervisor of elementary 
education; Miss Helen Einstein, of 
Culpeper, a former supervisor: 
Mrs. O. L. Emerick; the Rev. Paul 
B. Watlington, Jr., Mr. Emerick’s 
pastor; members of the School 
Board and office staff. 

Frank Orrison, baritone soloist, 
of Leesburg, supplied selections 
that brought repeated applause. 
Mrs. James Clohessy, of Washing- 
ton, a professional reader, enter- 
tained with humorous numbers 
that were likewise popular. 

J. Lupton Simpson, presented 
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Mrs. Clohessy and A. L. Hutton 
gave Dr. Lancaster an introduction 
to the teachers. 

Mr. Smith, in recognition of Mr. 
Emerick’s service, referred to him 
as the county’s outstanding citizen. 
He paid tribute to his loyalty and 
sincerity in school affairs. Mr. 
Smith reviewed the progress of edu- 
cation in Loudoun over the years, 
recognizing the work of veteran 
teachers, like Miss Eliza Lunce- 
ford, principal of Bluemont 
School; J. Lupton Simpson, prin- 
cipal of Lincoln High School: 
Charles S. Monroe, principal of 
Leesburg High School; and A. L. 
Hutton, Agriculture Instructor at 
Leesburg and Aldie. Mr. Smith's 
humorous reference to many in the 
profession provoked applause. 
Others paying tribute to Mr. 
Emerick were Miss Haertel, Miss 
Einstein and Mr. Monroe. 


Mrs. Cady read a number of 
congratulatory letters from mem- 
bers of the profession who were 
unable to attend, among them Miss 
Ellen G. Metzger, Miss Charlotte 
H. Noland, Miss Pearl Coffey, 
Henry P. White, Artley O. Hutton, 
Mrs. Nora Vincel and Hiram San- 
ders. Mrs. Cady referred to Mr. 
Emerick as a superintendent who 
is not afraid to put his hand to the 
wheel. 

Mr. Emerick was presented with 
a handsome watch as a tribute of 
the teacher’s respect for his work 
and professional assistance. Pres- 
entation was made by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cockerill, President of the 
Association. 

In response, Mr. Emerick stated 
that the party was a surprise to him 
and not until he entered the hall 
had he the slightest indication of 
plans perfected by the teachers. 

In his acceptance of the gift and 
the fine tributes, the superintendent 
said that never had he greater in- 
spiration to carry on for the cause 
of education than now when he 
had heard so many fine expressions 








Oo. L. EMERICK 


of confidence from those with 
whom he worked. He added that 
he owed much to others and at this 
point paid tribute to his mother. 
He stressed that education must go 
on with greater effort than at any 
other time in the history of the 
country. He thanked each person 
present for his and her contribu- 
tion to a delightful evening and 
asserted that he would long cher- 
ish this friendly and kindly gesture 
from Loudoun teachers. 


Learning to Be 
American 
(Continued from page 379) 


tional leader by himself. They re- 
quire participation, real participa- 
tion. There are six questions at 
the beginning of any democratic 
educational program. 

1. What do we now know and 
do? 

2. What do we want and need 
to know and do? 

3. How can we best organize? 

4. Where do we begin? 

5. Where shall we end? 

6. How will we judge the re- 
sults? 

To try, to fail, to keep trying, 
to succeed a littlke—but always to 
try together—-seems to be a basic 
contribution which any teacher can 
make to the learning of the how of 
American democracy. 
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The Vanishing Teacher 


by Ray C. Maur 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Dr. Maul, as a member of a sub-committee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, was designated to make a study and report 
on “Teacher Supply and Demand.” This article is based on his study and the 
report which he made to the Association in Chicago on March 27. 


STRIKING decrease in the 
A number of teachers who 

will be available for posi- 
tions in schools next fall was re- 
vealed in the study which was 
made this year for the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


The sensational shrinkage in the 
supply of trained teachers is due 
largely to two factors: a decrease 
in the number of persons who are 
preparing to become teachers and 
an increase in the number of teach- 
ers who are leaving the teaching 
profession, the figures revealed. 

The study covered a twenty- 
state area extending from West 
Virginia to Wyoming and Ari- 
zona, in which the North Central 
Association is the principal accred- 
iting agency. Information for the 
report was gathered through a sur- 
vey of all colleges and universities, 
state teachers associations, and state 
departments of public instruction 
in the area. 

The number of teachers prepar- 
ing to enter the profession is 55.4 
per cent less than five years ago. 
In the reporting institutions in the 
twenty states a total of 8,711 stu- 
dents are now completing courses 
which will entitle them to teach- 
ing certificates: five years ago the 
figure was 19,509. These totals 
include both elementary and high 
school teachers. 

The number of teachers leaving 
the profession is on the increase, 
the study showing that 11.8 per 
cent of the teachers in service last 
year are not in service this year. 
One state, Wyoming, reported a 
loss of 40 per cent. 

The problem facing employers 
of teachers is most acute in the ele- 
mentary schools. At present the 
colleges in the twenty states are 
preparing 3,750 such students, 
whereas five years ago these same 
colleges prepared 10,182 students 
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for teaching in elementary schools. 
Preparation of high school teachers 
this year includes 4,954, whereas 
five years ago it included 9,327 
students. 

An ever-increasing number of 
emergency certificates have been 
granted during the war years, and 
the number is increasing. In the 
North Central area this year the 
number of elementary teachers who 
hold no certificate other than an 
emergency certificate has increased 
18.6 per cent over a year ago. 

This can only mean that schools 
everywhere are being. forced to 
sacrifice standards and employ in- 
ferior teachers due to a shortage of 
trained personnel. 

A normal supply of well-pre- 
pared teachers cannot be expected 
in less than two, three, or four 
years at the earliest, since that much 
time is required in college to prop- 
erly train teachers for the various 
levels of teaching. 

College enrollment everywhere 
decreased during the war to such an 
extent that students training to be 
teachers will not be able to qualify 
in less than two, three, or four 
years. Even now with the recent 
large increases in college enroll- 
ment, there is no assurance that 
the supply of well-trained teachers 
may be expected soon. The great 
majority of the new enrollees in 
colleges are veterans. At best these 
men can qualify for only certain 
types of teaching, and few, if any, 
will enter the elementary field. Of 
even more importance is the strik- 
ing indication that the vast major- 
ity of veterans are not pursuing 
college programs leading to teach- 
ing certificates. 

In the study, we tried to deter- 
mine the extent to which non- 
veterans formerly employed in war 
industries are returning to teach- 
ing. There is yet no evidence that 
the teaching profession will recruit 





any considerable number from this 
field. 

The study shows that there is 
a widespread awakening to the 
alarming condition of public 
schools everywhere. Boys and girls 
are not receiving instruction from 
adequately prepared teachers. 
Thousands of those now in serv- 
ice are doing little more than at- 
tempting to maintain order. These 
ill-prepared teachers lack knowl- 
edge and vision of the problems of 
developing young minds. 

Growing recognition of the pres- 
ent situation is showing results 
through specific channels. First, 
teachers’ salaries in many states are 
increasing to the level of compe- 
tition with other types of employ- 
ment which have attracted supe- 
rior youth. The study points def- 
initely to further marked increases 
for the 1946-47 school year. Sec- 
ond, school authorities and lay or- 
ganizations are awakening to the 
need for aggressive action in in- 
viting superior high school grad- 
uates to consider teaching as a 
profession. The report points clear- 
ly to the need for further action in 
this latter channel. 


Mary Washington 
College on the Air! 


(Continued from page 376) 


Its “‘campus radio’’ and its ra- 
dio classes and workshops are some 
of the means by which Mary 
Washington is seeking to broaden 
its function as a liberal arts col- 
lege in making the sources of en- 
lightenment ever more accessible to 
its students. 

In making the very atmosphere 
disseminate information, radio 
may well become one of the edu- 
cator’s most valuable aids in the 
‘teaching of tomorrow.” 








THIS MONTH’S COVER 


This month’s cover shows con- 
trol room engineers carefully ob- 
serving the actors through a win- 
dow at the soundproof broadcast- 
ing studio of WMWC, the campus 
radio station of Mary Washington 
College, as they pyt a radio drama 
on the air. 
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F sixty-nine divisions re- 
() sponding to a questionnaire 

sent out from the headquar- 
ters office of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, May, 1945, fifty- 
eight have some type of sick leave 
plan ranging from ten days with 
part pay for nine months of the 
school session to five days per teach- 
ing month with full pay. Several 
divisions have cumulative plans 
ranging from ten to ninety days. 
Twenty divisions allow only part 
pay and eleven do not have any sick 
leave plan. The cost varies from 
.2 of 1 per cent to 3 per cent of 
payroll. A small number of divi- 
sions require doctor’s certificate. 


The following is some detailed 
information on the sick leave plans 
of the sixty-nine divisions report- 
ing: 

1 Division allows 5 days per 
month with full pay for each 
school session. 

5 Divisions allow 10 days with 
full pay for each school session. 
(3 of the 5 allow additional 
15 days minus substitute’s pay, 
2 have cumulative plans—20 
and 90 days, 1 of the 5 allows 
after the first year 1 month’s 
sick leave.) 

| Division allows 7 days for each 
school session with full pay 
cumulative to 21 days. 

27 Divisions allow 5 days for 
each school session with full 
pay. (14 of the 27 allow 
additional days varying from 
5 to 90 days and pay vary- 
ing from % to regular salary 
minus substitute’s pay, 4 of 
the 27 have cumulative plans 
ranging from 10 to 30 days, 
one of the 27 allows an addi- 
tional day’s absence for each 
year of service above 5.) 

1 Division allows 4 days for each 
school session with full pay 
cumulative to 10 days. 

1 Division allows 8 days for each 
school session with full pay 
(4 additional days with pay 
for personal illness and 3 ad- 
ditional days in case of death 
of member of immediate fam- 
ily). 

2 Divisions allow 80 per cent of 
salary for as much as one year. 

20 Divisions allow only part pay 
ranging from % to % of sal- 
ary for from 10 days to an 
indefinite period. 
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Sick Leave Plans In Virginia 


by T. Preston TURNER 
Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA 


11 Divisions do not have any sick 
leave plan. 


It is of paramount importance 
that every school division in Vir- 
ginia have a sick leave plan for 
teachers at least equal to that set 
up for all State employees, that is, 
1% working days for each com- 
pleted calendar month of service 
rendered by each employee. This 
leave is accumulative to ninety 
days. There is no doubt that teach- 
er efficiency and morale are greatly 
improved if a definite number of 
days are allowed with full pay. 
Also, the health of teacher and 
pupil is protected when the former 
remains home under good care dur- 
ing illness and does not expose her- 
self to the pupils and other teachers. 


At the present time fifteen states 
have laws that either authorize 
school boards to adopt sick leave 
plans or require them to allow 
teachers full salary while absent for 
a limited number of days for ill- 
ness or other justifiable reasons. A 
study made by the N.E.A. in 1942 
revealed that of 1,736 city school 
systems of all sizes 78 per cent al- 
lowed leave with full pay. The 
medium number of days with full 
pay ranges from about seven in 
cities of 2,500-5,000 population 
to about ten in those having over 
100,000 population. According to 
this study and the informtaion 
from Virginia divisions, sick leave 
plans vary somewhat but in gen- 
eral they are of the following 
types: 

1. Sick leave with full salary 
for a specified number of days per 
year. (Some have cumulative and 
others operate on annual basis.) 

2. Sick leave with full salary 
for a specified number of days per 
year plus an additional number of 
days per year with part salary 
(cumulative or non-cumulative). 

3. Sick leave with part salary 
(full salary less pay of substitute 
for a specified number of days per 
year—cumulative or non-cumula- 
tive). 

4. Any of the above three plans 


with the number of days of leave 
varying in accordance with each 
teacher's length of service. 

Leaves are granted by many 
school divisions throughout the 
United States, especially in cities, 
for professional study and travel. 

There is always the danger of 
some teachers abusing the leave plan 
by requiring too large a number 
of days sick leave annually. This 
can be remedied to some extent by 
the Professional Ethics Committee 
in your own teachers’ organization. 


Provision for sick leaves for 
teachers is the responsibility of the 
local school division in Virginia. 
From the above it is evident that 
the majority of the divisions have 
some sick leave provisions, and 
there seems to be no sound reason 
why all of them should not have 
adequate provision. 

There is a feeling on the part of 
some that such provision should be 
required by a general State law or 
regulation. In the 1946 session of 
the General Assembly, Delegate 
Charles F. Unruh introduced a 
Joint Resolution ‘“‘directing the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council to study and report upon 
the advisability of extending to 
teachers in the public free schools 
privileges now extended to State 
employees’. The privileges re- 
ferred to are those in regard to sick 
leaves. This Resolution was agreed 
to by the House on March 2 and 
by the Senate on March 4, 1946. 





Wanted Wanted 


Several school men to work in a 
YMCA boys’ camp on Chesapeake 
Bay, to assist with program activi- 
ties 8 or 10 weeks. If interested 
write or call. 


T. AUBREY MORSE, 
Camp Director 
Central YMCA 

Norfolk 7, Virginia 
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Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest 
processes of engraving and printing, recording adjustments 
of the war-torn years, giving a clear understanding of recent 
advances of science. A useful Compton’s—couched in the 
language of every day, stocked with essential information, 
supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight 
paper, new streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life 


color plates, and a beautiful new cover. An enthralling 


Compton’s that makes learning an adventure! New friends 
of Compton’s will be amazed at the beauty and utility of 
every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achieve- 
ment, for this edition represents a greater advance in the art 
of encyclopedia making and planning than has been possible 


in any previous ten-year period. 

During the war years government restrictions of manpower 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages that could 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s was 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printing. 

Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity to 
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olan for the future. The results of the war would have to be 


eflected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had 


nade great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking 
iad been developed. Along with such changes, came the 
hance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton’s in scores 
»f ways. New materials were projected and prepared against 
he day when restrictions could be removed. The war’s 
nd found our plans and materials almost completed. It 
vas “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 
heir copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the 
Presses. From these presses will soon emerge the finest 
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Compton’s ever produced. 
Every school, every library, and every home needs this 


invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 

coming from the press in June. But the demand for Compton's 

has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 

first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 

sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 
* ° 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








Milinisietraion of the Audio-Visual Program 


by S. C. Morcan 
Principal, Concord High School 


films in the audio-visual pro- 

gram the administrative prob- 
lems are such that careful planning 
is needed, if the program is to op- 
erate smoothly and effectively. The 
extent of administration varies 
with the size of the school in 
which a program is set up, but 
there are many problems that re- 
main about the same whether in 
a small school where one teacher 
is in charge or in a large city where 
full-time directors are employed. 
If the visual instruction program 
embodying the wide use of films is 
to be a success, much depends not 
only upon proper equipment and 
materials but also upon the correct 
use of the equipment and having 
the materials on hand when needed. 
Proper administration is necessary 
to organize and develop the pro- 
gram, and to provide, distribute 
and care for the materials. It is es- 
sential also, in providing for some 
form of in-service teacher training, 
overseeing the entire program, co- 
ordinating the instructional phases 
of the program, and evaluating re- 
sults. ; 

There should be included in the 
administration of such a program 
sufficient authority to carry on the 
work that would be required, and 
the full and complete cooperation 
of the entire school faculty is neces- 
sary if the program is to be suc- 
cessful. A considerable amount of 
clerical work is required and for 
the program to function smoothly 
the individual in charge must de- 
vote a large part of his time to 
this phase of work. The extent 
and variety of the visual aid pro- 
gram in any school will depend 
largely upon this individual; the 
size of the faculty and the student 
body make very little difference in 
the proper utilization of films in 
the classroom. In a large high 
school the administration of the 
program should be assigned to a 
full-time director, but in smaller 
schools either the principal, a teach- 
er or the librarian may have charge 


Ju the preparation for the use of 
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of the program. The person se- 
lected for this position should have 
a broad and thorough knowledge 
of projectors, materials, source of 
films, and the ability to set up 
schedules including all the teachers 
and classes. He should be able to 
assist teachers in the selection of 
films and: offer some kind of prac- 
tical teacher training program. In 
addition to these abilities, he should 
have a clear understanding of the 
more important educational objec- 
tives throughout the school and 
should insist that the films selected 
be in harmony with these qbjec- 
tives. Few persons in public school 
work possess all the qualifications 
required for the administration of 
such a program as it should be 
established, but as experience brings 
maturity in the field, many of the 
teachers will become trained as ad- 
ministrators. 


Selecting and Equipping Space 
For Film Use 

Since the purchasing of equip- 
ment and materials is handled 
largely by the superintendent of 
schools and the school board 
throughout the counties and cities 
of Virginia, the job of seeing that 
the equipment and materials are 
properly used is left to the admin- 
istrator. Where a_ well-balanced 
program is being planned in a 
school of ten to twelve teachers, 
the minimum equipment should in- 
clude two 16mm sound projectors, 
a film strip projector, an opaque 
projector, a portable electric record 
player, a microphone and two or 
more screens, including one suitable 
for auditorium use. It is also de- 
sirable to include a 16mm silent 
projector if the sound projectors 
are not equipped for using silent 
films. Additional projectors and 
other equipment should be pro- 
vided for schools with more than 
ten to twelve teachers, the need 
being determined by the extent and 
thoroughness of the program. 

For the present it will be found 
that two general methods of using 


the equipment exist in the schools 
of Virginia. Some schools make 
the practice of moving the equip- 
ment from classroom to classroom 
as it is used, while others set up 
the equipment permanently in one 
classroom where all classes are 
brought to see the films. The lat- 
ter practice is likely to be the most 
feasible plan in the majority of 
schools in Virginia. Proper elec- 
tric outlets and black shades for 
darkening the room are not often 
found in every room of most 
schools. The frequent moving of 
equipment is a heavy and delicate 
process subject to major damage 
and considerable loss of time for the 
teachers having to procure and set 
up the equipment before using it. 
Few persons will discredit the use 
of films in the individual class- 
room as the need arises for their 
use; however, the projector room 
will offer the most attractive plan 
for good administration and effi- 
ciency where more than one class- 
room has to make use of the same 
equipment. Just when enough 
equipment can be provided all the 
schools in the state to effect a prac- 
tical plan of this kind is very 
doubtful. The most accurate ap- 
proach at present would be to em- 
ploy the use of a Portable Day- 
light Projection Assembly such as 
the model used last summer by the 
AAF Training Command in sev- 
eral educational demonstrations 
given in the state. The writer has 
found by experience that such a 
unit, although with definite limi- 
tations, can be used to advantage 
as a supplement to the projector 
room set-up. Regardless of the plan 
for using the equipment, it should 
be kept in mind that every teacher 
needs sufficient time for assignment 
preparation and the pre-viewing of 
films she plans to use in her classes. 
Whatever arrangement may prove 
most practical for the local school 
situation will necessarily include 
the minimum handling of equip- 
ment and the efficient operation of 
the program throughout the entire 
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school. Additional projector rooms 
and additional equipment will be 
needed in larger schools. 


Ordering and Distributing Films 

In order to secure film strips and 
16mm motion picture films, both 
sound and silent, the administra- 
tor will find the following forms 
very helpful: Teachers’ Weekly 
Requisition, Order Blanks, Con- 
firmation Index Cards, and Weekly 
School Schedule. 

Form I. The teachers’ weekly 
requisition form could be printed 
on any style and size paper or card. 
If the forms are printed to fit into 
a looseleaf notebook, they can be 
kept together and made available 
to all teachers. 


films will be needed. The teachers 
should realize the importance of in- 
dicating accurately the source and 
title as well as the day or days she 
expects to use the film. When the 
requisition is collected the adminis- 
trator may find that some teachers 
have a long list of desired films, 
while others have very few. It is 
then his responsibility to determine 
just how many films each teacher 
may have for use during this week. 

Form II. The Order Blank: 
Since order blanks are already pro- 
vided for films ordered from state 
film libraries, it is only necessary 
to provide such forms for films 
which are to be ordered from other 
sources. 

The order form is very simple 





CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL 
CONCORD, VIRGINIA 


WEEKLY FILM REQUISITION SHEET (30 days or more advance) 


For Week Followigg Saturday.......... ‘ 19 


(month) 


(day) 





SOURCE AND TITLE OF FILM 


ELSEWHERE 
Cost 





TEACHER SUBJECT 


LOcAL 


FARMVILLE 


STATE TITLE & ADDRESS 
































Fig. I 


The teacher, after studying her 
needs and consulting the catalogues 
of available films, can simply fill 
in the form listing the subjects, 
writing the film title in the column 
of its source, and listing the cost 
if the film carries any rental charges. 
The exact date she plans to ufe the 
film may be written in either be- 
fore or after the title, if the film 
is available for one day only. In 
order to be reasonably certain of 
obtaining the films desired, it is a 
good plan to set the completion 
date of the weekly requisition a 
month in advance of the time the 
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and requires only a few minutes 
to complete. Where the adminis- 
trator has an ample supply of such 
forms on hand, he can order films 
from almost any source and save 
the time required in writing busi- 
ness letters. This form may be used 
when ordering either rental or free 
films. When ordering films from 
any source it will be found helpful 
to keep a duplicate copy of the or- 
der on active file as this may be 
needed in tracing down a prior or- 
der. If every teacher in the school 
has been given a code number, the 
duplicate orders will help to iden- 


= Number of teachers using film 





tify films that have been ordered 
for a particular teacher providing 
this code number is indicated on 
the order form along with the title 





CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL 
CONCORD, VIRGINIA 





FILM ORDER 


2 RR i Baers Date 


Please send 16mm (film strips) 
prints of the films listed below to: 


Concord High School 
c/o Visual Aid Administrator 
Concord, Virginia 


For showing on date 


Alternate dates 


FILM TITLES 
lst Choice 2nd Choice 


I accept the conditions of the loan 
of films and agree to pay the usual 
transportation charges and insurance 
fees. Any special conditions of 


Signed 
Title 








Sponsoring organization 





Fig. II 


of the film. The practice of using 
this code number is further ex- 
plained in the next paragraph. 
Form III. Confirmation Index 
Card: There is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion in the use of a 
confirmation index card file instead 
of the so-called Master Chart for 
Films covering the entire school. 
The chief advantage in using the 
index card system is the time-sav- 





FILM CONFIRMATION CARD 
Showing date(s) 
Film Title 
Code No. 
Subject 


Class 











Fig. III 


ing factor. All confirmation cards 
can be quickly filled out and filed 
under the name of the teacher or- 
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dering the film. This is done as 
soon as the availability date of the 
film has been confirmed. When 
confirmation slips are received from 
the state film libraries they may be 
filed according to plan to take the 
place of the card. The code num- 
ber, class and subject is written on 
this slip the same as it is on the 
cards. When the code number is 
placed on the card or confirmation 
slip, it gives the necessary informa- 
tion as to the teachers’ name under 
which to file the card. The class 
and subject will furnish the ad- 
ministrator with the information 
in which classes and subjects the 
films are- being shown and the 
number of films being used in these 
classes and subjects. The adminis- 
trator should be careful to see that 
the date and film title are accurately 
placed upon the confirmation card 
to avoid any possible conflicts. 
These cards can be filed in a small 
card index cabinet which should be 
left at some convenient place and 
made available to the teachers all 
the time. This is to enable them 
to determine for themselves just 
which of their film requests have 
been definitely confirmed and to 
know when to expect them to ar- 
rive for showing. The index cards 
and slips may be filed for future 
reference following the use of the 
film. Such a system does not give 
the administrator an over-all pic- 
ture of the film aid program as 
does the Film Master Chart earlier 
referred to in this article, but it is 
simple enough for each teacher to 
file her own confirmation cards 
once they understand the proce- 
dure. 

Form IV. The Weekly Sched- 
ule: Filling out the weekly sched- 
ule form is again the individual 
teachers’ responsibility and it re- 
quires but a minimum amount of 
time. Space is provided for periods 
of thirty minutes each throughout 
the school day. The schedule sim- 
ply requires that the teacher's name 
be written in the period or periods 
during the week that she wishes to 
use the projector room, preferably 
the period at which the class meets. 
When it is found necessary to use 
the room longer than the allotted 
thirty-minute period, the teacher 
may reserve two periods in succes- 
sion provided no other teacher has 
made prior reservations. 
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The teachers should be urged 
not to use the projector room for 
purposes other than the showing 





in one room while in another room 
altogether different type of equip- 
ment may be in use. 



































CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL 
CONCORD, VIRGINIA 
PROJECTOR ROOM RESERVATION SCHEDULE FOR 
Week beginning , ats PCRS 6.2 ard ne 1946 
(month) (day) 
mB BRIOD a MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
9:00 . ba, 
9:30 — 
10:00 seen os 
10:30 i 
11:00 a ca 
11:30 3 77 
12:00 7 
12:30 
1:00 J 5 
1:30 a 
2:00 aid 
2:30 
Fig. IV 


of films and using the phonograph 
as it may deprive another teacher 
of using the room at the most de- 
sirable time. It has been the experi- 
ence of the writer that the moving 
of groups of pupils to and from 
the projector room during regular 
class periods is a supervision matter 
comparable to moving pupils to the 
library, lunchroom or some other 
department of the school during 
class periods. There is little or no 
occasion for confusion or disturb- 
ances to other teachers. If the teach- 
er will refer to the schedule and 
reserve the room for her use at the 
time she orders the film, there is 
very little possibility of conflicts 
arising over the use of the room. 
In large schools, as heretofore men- 
tioned, it is desirable to have more 
than one projector room available 
for use by the teachers if conflicts 
are to be kept toa minimum. This 
is especially important when sev- 
eral types of equipment are being 
used as an opaque or still projec- 
tor. It will be necessary to have a 
separate schedule for each projector 
room in operation in the school as 
one type of equipment may be used 


Teacher Training 


Provided that the administrator 
has any time remaining to spend 
on the program he could find no 
wiser use of his time than to spend 
it on teacher training. Obviously 
courses of instruction must be of- 
fered to future teachers by our col- 
leges and universities to prepare 
them for work in this field. The 
problem of providing training for 
teachers in service is one that must 
be given considerable thought and 
attention if the visual aid program 
is to be successful. It is essential 
that the teacher recognize and ap- 
preicate the place and possibilities 
of visual aids in our public schools, 
and acquaint herself with the wide 
variety of available materials and 
their sources. She must learn to op- 
erate projectors and other equip- 
ment,*be able to make minor re- 
pairs, and acquaint herself with 
the plan of the school and admin- 
istrator who is attempting to carry 
out the plan. Further she should 
obtain training in the correlation 
of the various visual aids with each 
other and with subject matter, and 
develop the proper technique in 
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developing visual lessons. Finally, 
she must understand record keeping 
of visual aids and rating and eval- 
uation plans for future usage of 
such films. Just how much help 
the administrator is able to give 
a teacher in this program is im- 
measurably important. It has been 
found that where a little help is 
given a teacher, she is better able 
to plan, select, and use the equip- 
ment and materials more efficiently 
and economically. Instruction will 
offer a teacher assistance in develop- 
ing, an understanding of the pro- 
gram. The general policies and 
procedures which the program is 
to follow, including the requisi- 
tioning, utilizing and evaluation of 
the films can be discussed effectively 
in a group meeting. Most of the 
individual instruction to teachers 
in service deal with the specific 
needs of the teacher or assisting an 
inexperienced teacher, except that 
an occasional demonstration bv the 
administrator may prove beneficial 


The yellow card provided for this 
purpose by the state partially does 
the job. The following type of 
card suggests one kind of evalua- 
tion that has been found helpful: 

The administrator should insist 
upon having these cards carefully 
and accurately filled in. The cards 
may then be filed by grade level in 
which they were used and should 
be readily available for the use of 
other teachers, especially new teach- 
ers. Such records may also prevent 
poor films from being used or 
brought back into grades or classes 
where they were not recommended. 
The successful use of films in the 
visual aid program, therefore, re- 
quires an administrator with con- 
siderable time to plan and direct 
the program. He must possess the 
qualifications and the ability to set 
up the program. He must be pro- 
vided with enough space and help 
to carry out the program, and be 
given the full cooperation of the 
entire school faculty. He must stay 





CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL 
CONCORD, VIRGINIA 


FILM EVALUATION RECORD CARD 


Film Teacher 


Source 


Used in Grade Subject 


Recommend film for Grade 


Good 


Student interest and reaction: 


Comments 


Date 
oi te ram De Ee eee 
Silent 
Sound 
Subject 
. Fair Poor 





to the entire faculty.. Whether in- 
dividual or group, this phase of 
the program is necessary and no 
other person can offer the teachers 
more instruction than the admin- 
istrator. 


Evaluating the Program 
The purpose of evaluating the 
program is to provide a record so 
that others interested in using the 
same film may know the reactions 
of those who have already seen it. 
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within a limited budget and at the 
same time obtain the best films 
available for his program. The 
very nature of the visual aid pro- 
gram requires the wide use of both 
motion and still films in every 
grade, and the administrator is the 
core around which a well planned, 
smoothly operated program is es- 
tablished. The use of phonographs 
and still projectors in the program 
call for just as careful planning, 
and it is essential that they be used 


if the program is to be well bal- 
anced. By studying his group and 
locating interests, experience and 
needs, he will arrive at a practical 
procedure in operating the pro- 
gram. Excellent results can be ex- 
pected where the films are wisely 
selected and used. Consequently, 
a smooth-working and efficient ad- 
ministration that both the pupils 
and teachers can easily recognize 
and appreciate is basic to the suc- 
cessful promotion of the use of 
films in the audio-visual program. 


“How you Gonna Help 
‘em Find Their Place 


, he 
in Town? 
(Continued from page 374) 


more meaningful. If you have a 
school paper or magazine, you'll 
find an opportunity to get the in- 
formation before students through 
such media in the form of articles, 
library news, quizzes, and bibliog- 
raphies that the students themselves 
prepare. 

Some of the publications that 
you collect will contain very speci+ 
fic suggestions along the lines of 
those mentioned above. In addi- 
tion, there are useful books on the 
subject. One of these is Gertrude 
Forrester’s Methods of Vocational 
Guidance, published in 1944 by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus A,venue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. In this and other 
publications look for help in bring- 
ing vocational information into the 
week-by-week experience of your 
students throughout their school 
experience. Don’t forget that a 
course in “‘occupations,’’ “‘occupa- 
tional civics,’ or the like at some 
point in a student’s schooling can- 
not satisfy the need about which 
we have been talking. A boy or 
girl must have continuing contact 
with such information in addition 
to, or in place of, such a course. 

Admittedly, all of this appears 
to be a big job. Most projects are 
big if they have real purpose and 
value. Nevertheless, this.is one in 
which you may start slowly, learn- 
ing by doing. Gradually, your 
vocational information service will 
come to play a big part in helping 
the boys and girls of the commu- 
nity choose appropriate occupa- 
tions. 
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Do We Want a Leveling Off Process 
In Our Schools? 


by L. W. Hm_Man 
Principal, Luray High School 


when fifteen per cent of the 

members of a high school grad- 
uating class go to college. Fifteen 
per cent is the national average. 
When you have forty-five per cent 
attending it is something of a rec- 
ord. Such was the history of the 
graduating class of the Luray High 
School in 1945. Out of a class of 
forty-seven, twenty-one went to 
college. he names and addresses 
of the institutions attended are as 
follows: 

Madison, Mary Washington, 
Roanoke, Shenandoah, Hampden- 
Sidney, Marion, Virginia Military 
Academy, Washington and Lee 
University, and the University of 
Virginia in Virginia; Mars Hill, 
Greenville, N. C.; Ohio Wesleyan, 
Delaware, Ohio; and Missionary, 
Takoma Park, Md. 

To meet the needs of all the 
pupils we must not neglect the ten 
or fifteen per cent going to college. 
We have discarded the idea of a 
high school as being mainly a col- 
lege preparatory institution, but at 
the same time, it is highly gratify- 
ing when a large number of pupils 
in a high school graduating class 
continue their education in some 
higher institution of learning. We 
do not want a leveling off process 
in our schools. Our leaders will 
continue to be among the ten or fif- 
teen per cent who attend college. 
We must not neglect this ten or fif- 
teen per cent. Their needs as well as 
the needs of the other eighty-five 
or ninety per cent must be met. 
Our leaders will not be found 
among our trade and vocational 
pupils but among those pupils who 
have the ability to master such 
subjects as: Latin, Mathematics, 
Science, and English, the so-called 
academic subjects. Our leaders and 
future leaders are those who have 
the potentialities that only aca- 
demic subjects can develop. 

In scheduling classes it is high- 
ly important not to neglect the 
college-bound group. The State 


I: is considered a good average 
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now requires an enrollment of six 
pupils before a class can be sched- 
uled. In the smaller schools this 
cannot be done. Even the former 
requirement of ten is impossible. 
The writer believes so firmly our 
leaders will be recruited from these 
small enrollments that he has often 
made special provision for classes 
other than six in number. It seems 
this is one of our best arguments 
for consolidation. The needs of all 
cannot be met in a small high 
school. We must have leaders as 
well as worthwhile citizens in the 
road ahead. 


Mid-Year Pro- 


motions 


A Comment 


by J. HeatH Lewis 
Head Department of Social Science, 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg 


there appears an article, page 

324, entitled ‘‘The Facts Are 
Against Mid-Year Promotions’’— 
by Inga Olla Helseth and Lindley 
J. Stiles. 

Since, in my opinion, this article 
is eminently misleading I wish to 
comment on it in the same publica- 
tion in which it was published. 

First: The title is misleading 
since the article does not adduce 
nor present Facts but only As- 
sumptions. 

Second: There is no distinction 
made as between Primary, Elemen- 
tary, Junior High and High School 
levels, nor between large city 
schools and schools when the num- 
bers are fairly small. 

However aptly the so-called facts 
may apply to some grades and some 
schools, they do not apply to Class 
A high schools and I shall take each 


I: the April issue of the Journal 





of the so-called Educational Prin- 
ciples, in order, and apply each to 
the Class A high school. 

I. “School funds available for 
classroom instruction should be 
utilized to best advantage.” 

The failure of a pupil on a year- 
ly basis costs exactly twice as much 
as a failure on a semi-annual basis 
in both tax money and pupil time. 

II. “Pupils in a given grade 
vary in aptitude, readiness to learn 
and achievement as much as five 
years.” 

This very fact, if true, would 
make semi-annual promotions de- 
sirable. 

III. ‘‘Good teaching now im- 
plies using the individual interests 
and powers as means of broaden- 
ing and enriching learning experi- 
ences steadily.” 

Many pupils are antipathetic to- 
ward certain teachers and certain 
subjects. The sooner adjustments 
can be made to obviate this the 
better for all concerned both finan- 
cially and psychologically. 

IV. ‘The high school and col- 
lege student should be provided 
with broad curricular experiences 
and should be given the opportu- 
nity to make choices of courses 
adapted to his particular needs and 
interests.”’ 

This statement refutes the argu- 
ment it is presumed to sustain. To 
provide these broad curricular ex- 
periences in such subjects as Solid 
Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, 
Advanced Algebra, Business Law, 
Civics, Social Problems, Econom- 
ics, etc., a semi-annual promotion 
is obligatory. 

V. “Pupils learn better when 
they work in a group to which they 
are socially adjusted.” 

This statement as developed has 
no relation to Class A high schools. 

VI. “Student activities make an 
important contribution to the 
development of pupils.’’ 

In Class A high schools there is 
no relation between student activi- 
ties and class oragnization. 

Though I have made no poll of 
public opinion, the parents who 
have spoken to me on the subject 
are all opposed to annual promo- 
tions and the faculty, of which I 
am a member, is unanimously op- 
posed. 
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Joseph Leonard Jarman, Educator 


(Continued from page 369) 


that was offered him by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. In 1945 he was 
given a dinner in Richmond by a 
group of educators and public char- 
acters in recognition of his services 
to the Commonwealth. And in 
1946, as he approaches the end 
of his official career, the faculty, 
students and graduates of the col- 
lege he has served so faithfully are 
honoring him with expressions of 
affection. 

A recital of Dr. Jarman’s achieve- 
ments does not account for the love 
and reverence in which he is held 
by the thousands of Virginians 
who, through the years, have been 
his students. This love and rev- 
erence is the fruit of the rare per- 
sonality he possesses. Handsome of 
countenance and possessed of a 
winsome smile, he inspires friend- 
liness without sacrifice of dignity. 
Without being effusive in speech or 
in manners, he imparts advice that 
is as clear as it is sound. No one 
has been known to dissent from the 
wisdom of his counsel. He is a 
man of profound piety which ex- 
presses itself in charitable living 
and in support of the established 
institutions of religion and com- 
munity welfare; yet he is quite 
tolerant of the behavior of others 
and moderate in his religious and 
moral opinions. His judgments are 
firm and certain, but he is never 
reluctant to temper the law with 
mercy, and he is always willing to 
give the offender another trial. He 
is a patron of the beautiful in those 
respects in which he can be most 
effective. He has endowed the 
buildings of his college with an 
architectural charm in keeping with 
the Jeffersonian tradition, and he 
has furnished them with a Vir- 
ginian elégance. By precept and ex- 
ample he has inspired his students 
to be gracious in manners, tasteful 
in dress, and excellent in deport- 
ment. He is the Virginia gentle- 
man, who unconsciously makes his 
students into Virginia ladies. 

This record is without startling 
innovations in either educational 
theory or practice. President Jar- 


man’s strength lies in the practical - 
application of a variety of tried: 
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concepts. He has not neglected the 
inherited disciplines of learning, 
character and religion. He has fos- 
tered the building of community 
consciousness. He has made his 
college an agency of enlightenment 
and progress for the whole State 
of Virginia. Success in these fields 
does not cover the whole range of 
educational achievement, but it has 
been enough to give the educator 
who has achieved it the title of 
greatness. 


The Seventh Pillar 


(Continued from page 368) 


and the willingness to write, re- 
write, and write again. 

Finally, creative writing cannot 
be taught like other courses. Crea- 
tive writing is a process that de- 
mands practice and more practice. 
One must learn repeatedly to (1) 
observe, (2) feel, (3) interpret, 
(4) describe, and to (5) express 
himself in written words again and 
again. 

Thus, write! write! write! is the 
formula for attaining this seventh 
pillar of high school journalism. 
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For Better Results in English 





For Grade Two 


LANGUAGE READINESS 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


by 


FERRIS and KEENER 
For Grades Three to Eight 


This is a complete program in language and grgm- 
mar, covering all phases of English—oral and writ- 
ten composition, functional grammar, and correct 
usage. Each book is in consumable form and no 


other textbook or workbook is needed. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is suc- 
cessfully and extensively used. Because of the defi- 


niteness of the program, classes using it are inva- 
riably above the norm in achievement tests. More 
than one million pupils in all parts of the country are 


using ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 
For Grades Nine to Twelve 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMUN!CATION 
by 


A beginning book in oral and 
written language in consumable 
form. 


A complete course 
English in consumable form. 


BREWTON-MCMULLAN-PAGE 


Write for further infcrmation 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


FF —— eS Ff fe fe J Se 


Good neighbors 






Sharing is a good old American 
custom. It was practiced in 
Colonial days... and it helped 
us win the war, too. 

With telephone equipment 
scarce, plenty of people will- 
ingly share party lines so that 





know how to share the line 


we can give more people tele- 
phone service. 

Party-line service is good 
service when every one who 
uses the line is thoughtful of the 
other fellow. Long conversa- 
tions or making a number of 
calls in succession may pre- 
vent some other party on the 
line from making an emergency 
call. Keeping calls reasonably 
brief helps a lot. 


in the mechanics of high sc 


Some Aspects of 


Certification 


(Continued from page 372) 

the best teaching service we can get 
under present conditions, just as we 
must go on with the best home 
remedies and nursing and hygienic 
help we can get, but we shall never 
get the teaching profession where 
it ought to be in reality and in 
popular esteem until we increase its 
challenge to those who teach and 
free its best trained and most ef- 
fective from the feeling that they 
are always subject to narrow im- 
positions and the more or less pro- 
bationary relationships implied by 
time-limited certification. 

5. Finally, I propose that in- 
stead of requiring teachers who 
have met high professional stand- 
ards to go periodically to summer 
schools at great personal expense or 
requiring them to meet equivalent 
study and examinations, the State 
should provide, free of cost, the 
best opportunities possible for its 
professionals—those who have met 
professional standards—to do re- 
search work in their special fields 
and to have those refreshing experi- 
ences that all true professionals de- 
sire. 

The State has no right in reality 
and in morality to be constantly 
taxing professional teachers for 
supplementary training to meet in- 
service demands. Such demands are 
quite analogous to those in any 
business that mean progress. If 
they require additional training it 
should be construed as a confer- 
ence relationship and all except 
purely personal cost should be met 
by the State. Indeed teachers who 
attend such conferences, certainly 
those required to attend them, 
should be compensated by the State 
for their time. If not so compen- 
sated, such further study should at 
least be on a voluntary basis, the 
only basis consistent with a pro- 
fession expected to guide and in- 
spire the youth of the land, to lead 
in creative thinking, to advance 
spiritual horizons and thus to lift 
the nation’s ideals. 


TRAVEL! } 


© GUATEMALA « 
yer « Hawall « inane ° Tee weet 
Adventure trips, study trips, vaga- 
bond trips for Miudents and teachers. 
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Internal pillars, closely 
spaced, plus double- 
strength horizontal rub 
rails, add new meaning to 
Superior All-Steel Safety. 
Note, too, reinforcing 
panels above rear fenders. 


*and Finest too! 


oad of Superior’s contributions to safe pupil transporta- 
tion—whatever the route conditions—is the engineering of extra 
protection at vital points throughout the school coach. For 
example: beside every seat— every 27!/, inches—is a box-type 
vertical girder which extends continuously to the roof center, 
thus providing a series of internal protective “bumpers” as well 
as added strength for “all-road” punishment. 

This is one of many design and engineering features which 
make your selection of a Superior All-Steel Safety Coach this 
year, as always, a wise one—which make Superior again in 
1946, on every value count... First in the Field. 

Remember, too, that we, as your Superior distributors, are 
prepared to give you the parts and maintenance service so 
important to economical school coach operation. On any 
school transportation problem, we are at your service ... and 
just as close as your phone! 


Check your driving . . . check your bus . . . check accidents. 


























Sturdy upright members seat 
firmly (rather than hang, as 
with ordinary construction) on 
the floor foundation. 


Distributed exclusively by: 


Smith-Moore ‘Body Co. 
Brook Road at Lombardy Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


Watson Automotive Equip. Co. 


1042 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington 7, D. C, 


ail 





SUPE 


a 
SCHOOL COACHES 


SUPERIOR 
Pioneer 
FOR 1946 





Cooperating with police 


traffic safety check sponsored by International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





DABNEY S. LANCASTER 


State Department Changes 

Dabney S. Lancaster has resigned 
as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to accept the presidency of 
the State Teachers College at Farmville. 

Dr. Lancaster served on the faculty 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
from 1914 to 1923, as State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education from 1923 
to 1925, and as Secretary to the State 
Board of Education from 1925 to 
1929. From 1929 to 1937 he was Dean 
of Men of the University of Alabama. 
In 1937 he returned to Virginia as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, which position he held until he 
was appointed State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by Governor Price 
in 1941 to fill the unexpired term of 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall. He was reappointed 


in Virginia Education 


for a full term by Governor Darden 
in January, 1942, and again by Gov- 
ernor Tuck in January, 1946. 

Dr. Lancaster’s successor as State 
Superintendent had not been appointed 
at the time this issue of the JouRNAL 
went to press. 

Walter S. Newman has resigned 
as Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to accept the newly- 
created position of vice-president of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. Newman holds degrees from 
Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Penn State. 
He taught in Virginia high schools 
for three years and then became as- 
sociate professor in V.P.I. He was ap- 
pointed State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture in 1925 and served in that 
capacity until 1942 when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. From 1936 until 
1942 he served as State Administrator 
of the National Youth Administration. 


Southern Association 
President 

William R. Smithey was elected 
president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
the year 1946-47 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association held in Mem- 
phis, March 23-28. 

Dr. Smithey taught in the Richmond 
City system in 1903-07, was principal 
of the Petersburg High School in 
1907-13, professor and director of the 
summer quarter of Madison College in 
1913-16, assistant in education at the 
University of Wisconsin 1916-18, sec- 
retary of the Virginia State Board of 
Education 1918-19, and professor of 





JOSEPH L. JARMAN 


secondary education at the University 
of Virginia since 1919. He was presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in 1920-21. 

He has been active in the Southern 
Association since 1921. He has served 
as chairman of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Association, 
three times as fraternal delegate to 
other associations, as contributor to 
the Southern Association Quarterly, 
and in making numerous professional 
studies at the request of the Secondary 
School Commission. He is the first 
Virginian to be elected president of 
this important professional association 
since 1929. ° 


Music Conference President 
Luther A. Richman was elected 





Walter S. Newman 
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president of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference for the two-year 
term beginning July 1, 1946, at the 
annual meeting of the Conference held 
in Cleveland, March 27-April 3. 

Dr. Richman holds a B. S. degree 
from Northwest Missouri Teachers 
College, B. M. from Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, M. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati State Teachers 
College, doctor of music from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
doctor of education from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. He has been Vir- 
ginia State Supervisor of Music since 
1936. From 1940 to 1942 he was 
president of the Southern Conference 
of Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. He is the first member of the 
Southern Conference to be elected 
president of the National Conference 
in the entire history of that organiza- 


tion. 


Superintendent Returns 

Richard W. Copeland resumed 
his position as Superintendent of 
Schools of Hopewell City and Prince 
George County on April 1 after a 
leave of absence of slightly more than 
four years for service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Colonel Copeland was assistant prin- 
cipal and athletic coach of the Hamp- 
ton High School in 1920-23, super- 
visor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion in Hampton City and Elizabeth 
City County 1923-26, district super- 
visor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion in the Virginia State Department 
of Education 1926-29. In 1929 he be- 
came Superintendent of Schools in 
Hopewell City and Prince George 
County. 

Colonel Copeland saw duty on the 
Mexican border in 1916-17 and 
throughout World War I. At the out- 
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Meta Glass 


L. Wilson Jarman 


break of World War II, he returned 
to active duty in the Army of the 
United States as a Major and was 
successively promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel and Colonel. He was grad- 
uated from the School of Military 


_ Government, Charlottesville, and the 


Battalion Commanders and Staff 
School, Fort Benning, and continued 


his military studies at Shrivenham, 
. 


England. His distinctions include 
Bronze Star, Legion of Honor, Croix 
de Guerre, and commendations from 
the Swiss Government. 

Charles W. Smith was appointed 
Director of Instruction and Assistant 
to the Superintendent of Hopewell City 
and Prince George County on April 
1, 1946. 

Mr. Smith holds a B.S. degree from 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has completed required courses 
for a M.A. at the University of Vir- 
ginia and has taken special graduate 
courses in education at Duke University 
and the College of William and Mary. 

He served as Director of Instruction 
for Hopewell City and Prince George 
County from 1940-42 when he was 
appointed Acting Superintendent of 
Schools in the place of Colonel Cope- 
land who was granted a leave of ab- 
sence. He served in this capacity from 
March 1942 through March 1946. 


Retiring Leaders 


With the conclusion of the school 
year 1945-46, a large number of edu- 
cators who have long occupied impor- 
tant positions and exercised valuable 
leadership in Virginia education will 
retire from active service. 

Joseph L. Jarman, the venerable 
and beloved president of the State 
Teachers College at Farmville, will re- 
linquish the post which he has held for 
the past forty-four years. 


James C. Harwood 





W. C. Locker 


Dr. Jarman was born in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, November 19, 1867. 
He. was graduated from scientific 
schools in Virginia in 1889 and is an 
LL.D. of Hampden-Sydney College. He 
taug!* in several schools and colleges 
in V-.inia from 1889 to 1902 when 
he became president of the State Teach- 
ers College at Farmville. He served 
for many years as a member of the 
State Board of Education. In 1932 
he was appointed State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by Governor Pol- 
lard but declined to accept the appoint- 
ment because of the overwhelming de- 
mand of the Farmville community and 
the alumnae of the State Teachers Col- 
lege throughout the State that he re- 
main as president. 

As a “teacher of teachers”, an edu- 
cator, an executive, and a public lead- 
er, his influence for good in Virginia 
education has been immeasurable. 

Charles E. Kilbourne, Superin- 
tendent of Virginia Military Institute 
since 1907, has retired as superintend- 
ent but will continue at the Institute 
as Superintendent Emeritus and lec- 
turer on military science and history. 


General Kilbourne was born at Fort 
Whipple, Virginia, on December 23, 
1872. He is a graduate pf Virginia 
Military Institute (1894); an honor 
graduate of the Artillery School 
(1903); and a graduate of the Gen- 
eral Staff College (1920). He was com- 
missioned as a Second Lieutenant in 
1898 and advanced steadily through 
the grades to Major-General on July 
9, 1935. His military career includes 
service in the Spanish-American War, 
in the Philippine Islands, in the Boxer 
Campaign in China, and in World 
War I. He was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor “for distin- 
guished gallantry in action” at Paco 
Bridge, P. I., February 5, 1899; D.S.C. 
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“for extraordinary heroism in action’ 
near Thiacourt, France, September 12, 
1918; D.S.M. “for services in the 89th 
Division and 36th Artillery Brigade’; 
Croix de Guerre “for reconnaissances 
preparatory to assault on St. Mihiel 
Salient.” Other distinctions include 
Legion of Honor, Philippine and Vic- 
tory medals, and Royal Order of St. 
Olav (Norway). 

Meta Glass will have served 21 
years as president of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege when she retires on July 1, 1946. 

Dr. Glass, a champion of liberal arts 
training, holds an A.M. degree from 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, a 
Ph.D. from Columbia University, and 
numerous honorary degrees. Before 
coming to Sweet Briar she had teaching 
experience in private schools, in Roa- 
noke High School, in Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, and in Columbia 
University. In 1918-19 she was a 
Y.W.C.A. secretary in France, and dean 
of Training School for European 
Women in Paris in the summer of 
1919. She has been president of the 
Association of American Colleges, the 
Association of Virginia Colleges, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the World Student Serv- 
ice Fund. 

L. Wilson Jarman has resigned 
as president of Mary Baldwin College 
and has been appointed president 
emeritus. 

Dr. Jarman is a B.A. of Emory Col- 
lege, an M.A. of Emory University, 
has done graduate work in Columbia 
University, and is an LL.D. of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College. Before coming 
to Mary Baldwin he held professorships 
of mathematics in Granbury (Tex.) 
College, Chicora (S. C.) College and 
Furman University. He was acting 
president of Granbury College in 1901 
and vice-president of Queen’s College, 
Charlotte, N. C., 1927-29. He be- 
came president of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege in 1929. 

James C. Harwood, principal of 
John Marshall High School since 1905, 
will retire at the end of the current 
school year under the recently ap- 
proved retirement act of the Richmond 
School Board. 

Mr. Harwood was born in Richmond 
December 4, 1871. He has an A.B. 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond (1892) and an A.M. from Co- 
lumbia University (1920). He en- 
tered the Richmond school system in 
1892 as assistant principal and teacher 
of mathematics in the Richmond High 
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School. From March, 1896 to Decem- 
ber, 1899, he served as principal of 
Valley School, a Negro high and nor- 
mal school. In 1905 he succeeded Julian 
P. Thomas as principal of the Rich- 
mond High School, which became the 
John Marshall High School when it 
moved into its new building in Sep- 
tember, 1909. From 1919 to 1933, Mr. 
Harwood served as Richmond City Di- 
rector of High Schools. In 1930-31 
he was chairman of the Secondary 
School Commission of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Willis Clyde Locker will retire as 
Director of Adult Education and 
Handwriting in the Richmond City 
Schools after thirty-five years service 
in that capacity. 

Mr. Locker was born in Orange 
County, Virginia, January 19, 1875. 
He is a graduate of the Orange High 


School and the Drillery, a business col- . 


lege in Washington, D. C. After some 
years experience as a telegrapher and 
later as a salesman he entered educa- 
tional work as a teacher of handwrit- 
ing in the Roanoke High School. He 
later became head of the commercial 
department of this school and assistant 
principal and also organized a night 
school. In 1911 he was called to Rich- 
mond to organize a night school and 
to install a system of instruction in 
handwriting. Other constructive ac- 
tivities in the City School System in- 
clude organizing and operating a stu- 
dent army training corps in 1917-18; 
the WPA emergency education pro- 
gram, 1933-35; the Richmond Voca- 
tional School, 1938-46, the Maggie L. 
Walker Night High School, 1939-46, 
and the vocational training for war 
production workers, 1940-45. He also 
taught handwriting for several years 
in the summer schools of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Mr. Locker’s retirement from his of- 
ficial position in the Richmond City 
School System does not terminate his 
connection with educational work in 
Virginia. He will continue to direct 
the business of the handwriting system 
of which he is author and publisher. 
Locker Writing was originally adopted 
for use in the public schools of the 
State in 1919. A revision of this 
system, Locker: Your Own Writing, 
was adopted in 1943. 

James Thomas Walker will re- 
tire as principal of the Bellemeade and 
Summer Hill Elementary Schools of 
Richmond City on July 1, 1946, in 





keeping with an intention announced 
more than a year ago. 

Mr. Walker was born in Bedford 
County, Virginia, December 23, 1875. 
He is a graduate of Randolph-Macon 
College (A.B) and of the University 


of Virginia (A.M.). From 1897 to 
1902 he taught in public and private 
schools of Virginia. In 1902-04 he 
was a student in the University of 
Virginia and in 1904-06 instructor in 
Latin and licentiate in Teutonic Lan- 
guages in that institution. From 1906 
to 1911 he served as superintendent of 
schools in Georgia. He entered the 
Richmond Public School System in 
September, 1912. He has taught his- 
tory and mathematics in summer 
schools of State institutions since 1911 
and has been a member of the faculty 
of the Extension Division of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary since 1919. 

J. D. Harris is another Richmond 
principal who will retire at the end of 
the current school year. 

Mr. Harris was born at Ebony, Vir- 
ginia, May 20, 1873. He was educated 
in the public schools of Brunswick 
County and the College of William 
and Mary. After a long experience in 
several Virginia counties he entered the 
Richmond Public School System in 
1918. He was principal first of the 
Highland Park School, then of the 
Elba School, and since 1920 has been 
principal of the Bellevue School. 

Mary Waller Dickinson will re- 
tire from active work as head of the 
English Department of the George 
Washington High School, Alexandria, 
at the end of the current school year. 
The far-reaching influence of Miss 
Dickinson’s dynamic personality, spe- 
cial teaching skill, fine professional at- 
titude and real professional leadership 
have long been recognized. A tribute 
from her close professional associates 
appears on page 399. 


NEA Annual Convention 

The 1946 meeting of the NEA will 
be held in Buffalo, New York, July 1- 
6, 1946, and will be restricted to busi- 
ness sessions of the representative as- 
sembly and of the NEA departments. 
The VEA will be represented at the 
meeting by the twenty-one delegates 
to which it is entitled under the NEA 
regulations, and by others. 


NEA Honor Roll 
Since the publication of Virginia’s 
honor roll in March, with a supple- 
mentary report in April, the counties 
of Amelia and Prince William have re- 
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ported 100 per cent enrollments. Both 
counties have maintained this perfect 
record since 1943. In addition to these 
two counties, 84 more individual 
schools have reported 100 per cent en- 
rollments. 


Headquarters Office 


a) : 


Fo-te> S‘u“‘o 
ANNA BRITT 


The headquarters office of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association announces 
with regret the resignation, effective 
April 1, 1946, of Anna Britt, Director 
of Field Service since August, 1944. 

Miss Britt is an A.B. graduate of 
Elon College and has done graduate 
work in elementary supervision in Wil- 
liam and Mary College and Columbia 
University. She has had teaching ex- 
perience in Prince William County, 
Suffolk City and Alexandria City. She 
was president of the Alexandria Edu- 
cation Association in 1943-44. As the 
first Director of Field Service of the 
Virginia Education Association, she has 
met with local associations and groups 
of educational leaders in all sections 
of the State, rendering valuable serv- 
ice in interpreting the program of the 
State Association, in encouraging and 
promoting the work of the local asso- 
ciations, and in both accepting for 
herself and carrying to others the chal- 
lenge of the opportunity of advancing 
education through more effective par- 
ticipation in local, State and national 
professional associations. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Mildred Williams Cragg 


The Fairfax Education Association 
expresses regret at the untimely death 
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of Mrs. Mildred Williams Cragg of 
Alexandria, Virginia, on February 22, 
1946. For seven years she gave loyal 
and efficient service as teacher in the 
high schools of Fairfax County. 

Mrs. Cragg was recognized for her 
genuine and sympathetic interest in the 
personal welfare of the pupils whom 
she taught. 

Therefore, we wish to extend our 
sincere sympathy to the members of 
her family in their great loss. 

Respectfully submitted, Annie 
Troth, Chairman, J. N. Howdershell, 
Martha Reely, Ethel Sims. 


John T. DeBell 

In appreciation of the character and 
service of John T. DeBell the Fairfax 
Education Association adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

That in the death of Mr. DeBell, the 
Fairfax County School system lost a 
faithful and influential worker, who 
was an active member of the Fairfax 
County School Board from 1922-1940, 
and who served as chairman of the 
board eight years prior to his retire- 
ment. 

That Mr. DeBell was recognized for 
his unusual integrity and lezdership in 
his local community. 

That we honor him for his untiring 
efforts exerted for the improvement of 
educational facilities in Fairfax Coun- 
ty. 

Respectfully submitted, Annie 
Troth, Chairman, J. N. Howdershell, 
Martha Reely, Ethel Sims. 


Rena B. Wright 

Miss Rena B. Wright, teacher and 
friend of South Norfolk Schools, died 
March 16, 1946, at her home in Nor- 
folk. 

Miss Wright, long principal and as- 
sistant principal of South Norfolk 
Schools, was born in Bowling Green, 
Virginia, but spent most of her life 
in this vicinity. 

Miss Wright gave forty-two years 
of faithful and efficient service to our 
school system. Her friends will miss 
the influence of her lovable, helpful 
personality. Her services were charac- 
terized by a sincere love of her pro- 
fession, and a deep understanding of 
the problems that confronted boys and 
girls. She lived her ideals; her example 
served as an inspiration to all who 
knew her. 

Evelyn Walke (Chairman), Lucile 
Scaff, Margaret B. West, Dorothy 
Truitt, Margaret M. Burton, Louise 
Stephenson, Ruth E. Wright. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films are a powerful 
teaching tool because they're 
professionally created in collab- 
oration with leading subject- 
matter specialists to be used by 
teachers as an integral part of 
the school curriculum. They’re 
authentic — they're complete — 
and they’re teacher-tested! 
They're without bias, prejudice 
or special pleading. m 

Youll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures designed for teaching 
purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a classroom film 
library — now — under the new 
Lease-to-OWN Plan, or partici- 
pate in a Cooperative Film Li- 
brary program. The cost is as 
low as film rentals ( often lower ) 
+ and with no liabilities beyond 
the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion. We will be glad to call on 
you, and show films, and help 
you plan to build your own basic 
classroom film library, 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia: 
Telephone 5-2339 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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THE USE ann ABUSE OF ENGLIsH 


The examinations given to the 





Unfortunately, many Americans lack the ability to express themselves clearly and correctly. 
men entering the armed services also revealed that a very large percentage had a meager knowledge of English, including gram- 


mar, and very limited vocabularies. Something has been wrong with the average American’s training in English! 








The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, offers a real solution to the problem. 


These combined texts and work books include a complete course in English, especially designed to eliminate all common 


English weaknesses and to develop a mastery of the language. The development of a worth-while vocabulary, gram- 


mar, oral and written expression, library instruction, and the selection and reading of good literature are among the 
many valuable features. 


When a student has a complete text in English with work book combined, he fixes the subject far better and faster. 


Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, for continuous review. 
. 


Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


by 


Maroguis E, SHatruck, THomas CaAuLey, INEz M. AHLEs, and Mary Lawior, 








IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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A Tribute 


Harris & Ewing 


MARY WALLER DICKINSON 


We, the English faculty of. George 
Washington High School, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, think it most fitting that we ex- 
press ourselves publicly concerning one 
whose noble work in our midst terminates 
this year. We are certain that Miss Mary 
Waller Dickinson, head of the English De- 
partment of our school, is known and 
loved by countless numbers who have 
been associated, and are still associated, 
with educational work in Virginia. 

Miss Dickinson is rsetiring from a field 
which she has served faithfully. She was 
born in Orange County, Virginia, and has 
served in our schools since she was eighteen 
years of age. Miss Dickinson’s earlier 
education was obtained in private schools, 
while her Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts degrees were obtained from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Her teaching experi- 
ence has been in Culpeper, Waynesboro, 
Clifton Forge, and Alexandria, Virginia. 
Throughout her teaching career she has 
been a member of the Virginia Education 
Association and the National Education 
Associaton. She has served as both vice- 
president and president of the Alexandria 
Education Association and for two years 
as president of the English section of the 
Virginia Education Association. Untir- 
ingly she worked on various state and na- 
tional committees; especially active was 
she in the Virginia Classroom Teachers’ 
Association. She has been for the past 
two years State Director of the National 
Council of English Teachers. She expects 
to continue her activity as a member of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and as a member of the D.A.R. 

We, her ‘“‘children,”” as she has called 
us, wonder about many things; can we 
take our troubles as frankly to her suc- 
cessor as we have to ‘“‘Miss Dickey’? She 
listened to us; she reasoned with us; she 
fought for us, and she advised us well. 
Such has been her course of action, it 
would seem, in classroom, in faculty meet- 
ings, and in state meetings. Miss Dickin- 
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son has always had the courage of her con- 
victions, and she has always commanded 
both attention and respect. 

Here, we would pause to mention Miss 
Dickinson’s love for her students. We 
have seen them return in all their glory 
from the battlefields, and innumerable 
times we have both read and heard their 
homage paid to “‘Miss Dickey.”’ One, on 
entering her classroom, has been impressed 
by its order and dignity, as her students 
moved on their own responsibility, but 
ever sought her guidance or her nod of 


approval. Her pupils will miss Miss Dick- 
inson as much as all others. 

We, the English faculty of George 
Washington High School, hereby pay public 
tribute to our beloved Miss Dickinson. We 
shall miss our daily contacts with her 
and we are confident that these have made 
us better teachers. She has praised us; 
she has scolded us, and above all, she has 
inspired us. 

We feel ‘‘the best is yet to be,” Miss 
Dickinson ! 

’ THE ENGLISH FACULTY 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
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find interesting and helpful 
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Stories in 


an aid for your natural 


science classes 


You might find effective help in stimulating 
children’s interests in natural sciences in 
this series of leaflet-size, illustrated Mu- 
seum Stories, published by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 


These Museum Stories appeal to the natural 
curiosities and interests of children of 10 
years and older and fit easily into the class- 
room routine... yet provide that“*break’’ in 
routine that sometimes proves so ettective 
from the teaching standpoint. The single-fold 
leaflets, punched for notebook insertion, 
are written simply and entertainingly. 
Subjects range from glaciers to pygmies, 
and there are well over 100 to choose trom. 


Uf further interested, just write Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Listings of Museum Stories are free; the leaflets, a penny a copy. ) 
\ 
/ 


There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious tasting 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. After a long 


day at school the pleasant chewing 


seems to help relieve tension, makes 


concentration easier. 





For Your Information 





The University of Virginia 
Summer Session will be conducted 
this summer at Mary Washington Col- 
lege for eight weeks, beginning June 
17. The college will also conduct 
simultaneously its own ten weeks sum- 
mer session. 

Living quarters for whom students 
registered in the university courses will 
be provided on the campus, and a col- 
lege residence hall in the immediate 
vicinity of the campus will furnish 
rooms and apartments for men and 
for family groups. Meals will be avail- 
able in the college dining halls. 

In announcing the university’s pro- 
gram:at Mary Washington College, Dr. 
George B. Zehmer, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia summer quarter, 
stated that the plan, a temporary ex- 
pedient, was made necessary “because 
of the acute housing shortage in 
Charlottesville, and the fact that the 
University will continue to operate on 
the war-time accelerated program dur- 
ing the coming summer months.” 

Dr. Zehmer also stated, “This sum- 
mer work in Fredericksburg will be 
under the administration and super- 
vision of the university, the only dif- 
ference being that the work will be 
offered in Fredericksburg rather than 
in Charlottesville.” 

In cooperation with the State Board 
of Education, the university will. spon- 
sor a supervisors’ institute, a principals’ 
institute, and a workshop in the con- 
servation of natural resources at the 
college during the summer. The su- 
pervisors’ institute, to be held during 
the week of June 24, will be devoted 
largely to the study of new techniques 
on instruction, including audio-visual 
aids. The principals’ institute is sched- 
uled for the week of July 1, and the 
three-week workshop, which opens 


LADIES 
PREFER 
HOTEL 


RITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 
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Monday, July 15, will prepare for 
school use teaching materials relating 
to the conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

The Testing Program in the 
Schools of Nursing of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia has yielded valuable 
results for both teaching and curric- 
ulum making which are published in 
a report “What the Testing Program 
in the Schools of Nursing has Taught”’, 
by Archer W. Hurd, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, 
Medical College of Virginia. This is 
the second publication in connection 





In addition to Vitamin “A” 
and calcium, Sealtest Ice 
Cream is rich in other 
vitamins, minerals and 
protein found in milk, and 
contains 10 important 
Amino acids. Our Govern- 
ment includes ice cream in 
one of the Basic-7 food 
groups. 
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with the research project under way 
in nursing education at the college. It 
is on the level of collegiate schools, 
but it has implications for other levels 
as well. 

National Citizenship Day will 
be observed this year on May 19. By 
joint resolution of the Congress of the 
United States the third Sunday in May 
each year is set aside as Citizenship Day 
and the President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue 
annually a proclamation setting aside 
that day as a public occasion for the 
recognition of all who, by coming of 
age or naturalization, have attained 
the status of citizenship. The day is 
officially designated as “I Am an Amer- 
ican Day”. The Citizenship Commit- 
tee of the National Education Associa- 
tion has prepared a poster, a manual 
and a leaflet concerning the celebration 
of the day. Teachers can make an 
important contribution to our national 
welfare by encouraging celebration of 
a day which recognizes the importance 
of enlightened and conscientious citi- 
zenship. 





THE CITIZENSHIP 
COMMITTEE OF 
THE VEA 


requests all teachers who have any 
citizenship observances in their 
schools or communities to send a re- 
port of such observances before the 
end of May to: 
S. A. MacDonald, Chairman 
Ruffner Junior High School 
Norfolk, Virginia. 











Flame of China is the title of a 
booklet published by the Education 
Department of United China Relief 
which presents briefly, in the form of a 
drama, an historical narrative of China 
during the past four thousand years 
interwoven with comparative history 
of the eastern and western worlds. In 
view of the increasing interest in the 
study of China, teachers will welcome 
this new material, which is equally 
adaptable to classroom study or actual 
production in whole or in part in school 
assemblies. The pamphlet is published 
entirely as a cultural project and not 
in any sense for fund raising or for 
profit. Copies may be secured at cost 
from United China Relief, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. Single 
copies 25¢, with special rates for quan- 
tity orders. 
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Holden Book Covers 


diseases. 





Mires C. Howpen, President 








DO NOT make Old books New — 


But they DO strengthen the bindings. 

They DO lessen the danger of spreading infectious 
They DO act as an incentive for the pupils to handle 
public property with respect and care. 


They DO prolong the lives of the books 1 to 3 years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Vance-Miller: 
BIOLOGY FOR YOU 
A new basal high school biology text, organized on 


the unit-problem plan and includes an abundance of 


tests and activities. Lavishly illustrated. 
$2.28 list 


Vance-Barker-Miller: 
BIOLOGY ACTIVITIES 


A 1946 edition of BIOLOGY WORKBOOK with up- 
to-date references to BIOLOGY FOR YOU, and all 


leading biology textbooks. 
$1.20 list 


Examination copies furnished upon request. 


Mr. W. F. MarMon, Virginia Representative 


wv 


4. &. Lippincott Comyiany 


Philadelphia Dallas Atlanta 


Chicago 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


-Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, =t VIRGINIA 
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MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 
month was regarded by the ancient 
Romans as calamitous for marriage 
because of the propitiating celebration 
of Lemuralia—festival of the unhappy 
dead. (Hence, the plethora of June 


brides.) ae 

PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 

STON FLASHES which have been run- 

ning here since last fall? If you wish them 

to continue, a penny postal addressed 

to our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 
PPT 


WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 

to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 

University and the co-authors of EASY 

GROWTH IN READING, afford a 

basic program (Grades 1-6) which as- 

sures development of reading ability. 
PPrr 


’ 
PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 
Otrw 


WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ 
task of preparing a Standard Zulu Dic- 
tionary containing about 30,000 words. 
You may place your order now, but you 
will find the 100,000 terms of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, Advanced 
Edition more practical for teacher's desk 
use. Oo 


MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them ac- 
tively engage in hunting and fishing. 
POST 


QUATERNARY are the essential ele- 
ments of an arithmetic testing program: 
(1) Inventory, (2) Readiness, (3) Devel- 
opmental diagnostic and (4) Progress. 
ARITHMETIC WE USE (Grades 2-9) 
includes all four types for use as teach- 
ing tools and for supervisory purposes. 
OPI 


**UNITED STATES never lost a war or won 
a conference,” Will Rogers once re- 
marked. Ely Culbertson in his new book, 
MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? shows 
how our country can win a conference 
and in so doing, he answers the question 
on everyone’s lips today. 

: PP 
BIBLIOTHERAPY—ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 
to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES for interesting 


discussion. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGC ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ge] te), )ee) 





School Fires is the title of a book- 
let published by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association giving a record of 
some of the 1,116 school fires between 
1930 and 1945. The alarming fire 
record and resulting loss of life in our 
public schools indicate -that more at- 
tention might well be paid to fire safe- 
ty. The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation with executive offices at 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Massa- 
chusetts, is a non-profit, technical and 
educational organization, acting as a 
non-commercial clearing house for ac- 
curate fire control information as a 
public service. 

Religious Book Week, sponsored 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, will be observed May 
5-12, 1946. The week is a project de- 
signed to stimulate laymen to read 
books of spiritual value, organized in 
1942 and held in May to mark the 
date of the Nazi book burning in Ber- 
lin in 1933. The Religious Book List, 
a thirty-two-page pamphlet’ listing 
books for adults and children, in four 
sections—Jewish, Protestant, Catholic 
and Good Will, and other materials are 
available from the Commission on Edu- 
cation of the Conference, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Leadership Through Supervi- 
sion, the 1946 Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development provides answers to ques- 
tions such as: 

What are the goals of supervision to- 
day? 

What handicaps effective supervi- 
sion? 

What are today’s most promising 
practices? 

How may supervision be improved? 

What is the leadership role ahead for 
supervisors? 

Emphasis is given to such items as 
the crucial part which supervision can 
play in curriculum programs, the im- 
portance of education for today’s 
needs, the role of the supervisor in 
community living, the importance of 
human relations in the supervisory 
process, the coordination of supervisory 
services, and to the supervisor’s role as 
a provider of opportunities for others 
as well as himself in the work of mak- 
ing educational environments for chil- 
dren and youth better than thev are. 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
ri¢ulum Development, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
$2.00. 





Your New School Bus, a 12-page 
pocket size booklet which Superior 
Coach Corporation (Lima, Ohio) is 
distributing free of charge to school 
bus owners, is a valuable aid for any- 
one charged with the operation and 
maintenance of a school bus. Printed 
attractively in yellow and black, the 
handy booklet permits quick reading 
and easy reference. It lists in con- 
venient form instructions for proper 
care of the body, seats, floor and chassis 
of the school bus, and also covers mis- 
cellaneous problems such as proper 
preparation for summer storage. Spot 
illustrations emphasize many of the 
more important points covered. Re- 
quest any number of copies free of 
charge from the Safety Research Divi- 
sion, Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 

Fifty Facts About UNRRA is a 
thirty-five-page pamphlet telling fifty 
important facts about the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration through pictures taken at 
the scenes of operations, through head- 
lines, and through detailed commen- 
tary. Available by writing: United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 1344 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 

The Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Visual Education Insti- 
tute of the University of Wiscon- 
sin is now available. This Proceed- 
ings answers two important questions: 
What materials are included in a com- 
plete program of visual education? 
What are some of the recommended 
ways of using films and other visual 
education materials in the classroom? 
Extremely practical in its suggestions, 
the Proceedings recounts seven demon- 
stration and discussion situations as 
verbatim accounts of classroom utiliza- 
tion of filmstrips; slides; maps, globes, 
and charts; silent and sound motion 
pictures. 

The Proceedings also includes what 
nationally recognized teachers, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and leaders in 
the field of audio-visual education 
think about the two questions men- 
tioned. 

A limited number have been printed 
and are available at $1.50 each. Re- 
quests should be addressed to W. A. 
Wittich, Editor; 1204 West Johnson 
Street; Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

“This is South Africa:” 52- 
page booklet, fully illustrated, intro- 


_ducing another “U.S.A.”—the Union 
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WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE 


An unexcelled science program for Grades 1-9 














Book Seven—Grade Seven 
Book Nine—Grade Nine 


tively in an age of science. 


Book One—Grade One 
Book Two—Grade Two 
Book Three—Grade Three 


By Knox, Stone, Meister, Noble and Wheatley 


Book Four—Grade Four 
Book Five—Grade Five 
Book Six—Grade Six 


By Meister, Keirstead and Shoemaker 


Book Eight—Grade Eight 


REAL SCIENCE BOOKS, not just readers with reading material on science. They 
fulfill the aim of modern educators to put science learning into a broad integrated 
program that will teach children to think and help them to live happily and effec- 
Beautifully ILLUSTRATED in MANY COLORS. 


SCRIBNER’S 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Represented by Wilson E. Somers 








of South Africa. Social Science teach- 
ers will find this useful. FREE. Ap- 
ply to: The Director, Union of South 
Africa Government Information 
Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, N. Y. 

The Schools Are Yours! The 
National Education Association in co- 
operation with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company presents this radio se- 
ries, in which Tom Webber, typical 
citizen of any community, U.S.A., dis- 
covers some surprising things about the 
modern school, on the NBC network 
beginning Saturday, June 15, 4:30- 
4:45 Eastern Standard Time (one hour 
earlier if you are on Daylight Saving 
Time), for a thirteen-week period. In 
drama and commentary, accompanied 
by appropriate music, produced by the 
NBC staff in Radio City, New York, 
these programs will bring to American 
homes a weekly story of education to- 
day as teachers adapt it to the needs of 
a dynamic period of history. 

Scripts are written by Osmond Mo- 
larsky under the direction of Belmont 
Farley, writer and producer’ of | pro- 
grams for Our American Schools, a 
radio series initiated by Florence Hale 
during her presidency of the NEA, 
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and for eight years a weekly feature 
of the NBC network. 

Osmond Molarsky, who introduced 
Tom Webber to the schools that serve 
his community, has just been released 
from his duties as lieutenant in the 
Navy where he had extensive creative 
work on Navy training films. He is 
currently writing continuity for the 
Eileen Farrell program of classical songs 
broadcast on CBS, and is the author of 
a number of plays including the popu- 
lar comedy entitled No! Not the Rus- 
sians! which won first place a few 
years ago in a nationwide one-act play 
contest. His one-act play on the theme 
of inter-racial appreciation entitled 
Invitation was written especially for 
American Education Week 1945, and 
has been produced in many American 
high schools. 

Mr. Molarsky has contributed .to 
such prominent radio series as Caval- 
cade, The World Is Yours, and Wings 
For the Martins. 

Leaflets announcing this program 
may be obtained free in quantities for 
distribution to school staffs and the lay 
public. Write at once for them to 
Radio Promotion, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Summer Vacations. The Divi- 
sion of Travel Service of the National 
Education Association announces that 
its program for the coming summer 
will include Regional Vacation Cen- 
ters in the Southwest and the Smoky 
Mountains. 

New Mexico—The Vacation Center 
in New Mexico will be at the Frijoles 
Canyon Lodge in Bandelier National 
Monument Park, which is located about 
45 miles northwest of Santa Fe at an 
altitude of 6,085 feet. The program, 
planned by local teachers in coopera- 
tion with the National Park Service, 
will be in charge of a hostess and will 
include social activities to which per- 
sons from the region will be invited, 
movies, talks by specialists on the 
Southwest and by some of the out- 
standing artists who have their studios 
near Santa Fe, zoological and botanical 
field trips, and excursions to neighbor- 
ing pueblos, ruins of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers, and to Santa Fe and Taos. Sports 
available are: horseback riding, pack 
trips, swimming, fishing, hiking, and 
archerys The price foreach of the 
four two-weeks sessions, about $75, 
will include lodging, meals, and all 
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activities described except riding and 
pack trips. 

North Carolina—Fryemont Inn, 
overlooking the town of Bryson City 
on the edge of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in western North Caro- 
lina, will be operated for four two- 
week periods from July 1 to August 
25. The program, which is being 
planned by a committee of teachers 
and other citizens of the area, will in- 
clude sports of all kinds, folk danc- 
ing, trips to nearby points of interest 
such as the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion, Fontana Dam and Lake, and the 
Vanderbilt Estate, and receptions and 
dinners at the Center, to which local 
teachers and authorities on the region 
will be invited. The price of about 
$70 for a two-weeks’ period will in- 
clude food, lodging, services of the 
hostess, entertainment at the Inn, and 
all sports except horseback riding and 
golf. Not included in the price is 
transportation on excursions, which 
will not total more than $8 to $10 
since Fryemont Inn is easily accessible 
to most of the points to which trips 
will be arranged. Of course all excur- 
sions will be optional. 

Camp Arrowhead, one of the best 
located and best equipped boys camps 
in the South, situated in the heart of 
the mountains, will be used by the 
Travel Service for three weeks begin- 
ning August 14 to serve teachers who 
would be interested in more rustic loca- 
tion and accommodations than those of 
Fryemont Inn. The Camp is located 
on a small lake, so that swimming and 
boating will be featured in addition to 
tennis, badminton, rifle shooting and 
horseback riding. Camp Arrowhead 
will be operated on a weekly basis, the 
price of about $30 per week to include 





The Barter Theatre of 


. . 
Virginia, Inc. 
ROBERT PORTERFIELD, Managing Director 


in association with 


Emory and Henry College 


announces 

@ An Ejight-week Director’s Seminar in pro- 
fessional theatre, July 1st to August 24th. 
Discussion groups, Rehearsal observation, 
Director’s Workshop. College Credit. 

@ Applications now being accepted for Tech- 
nical-Apprentices. Fourteen week term. 
Work in Design, Construction, Lighting, 
Costuming, under professional technical 
staff. 


For further information: 
THE BARTER THEATRE OF 
VIRGINIA, Inc. 
New York Offices: 139 West 44th St. 


or 
Abingdon, Virginia 





food, lodging, hayrides, and one char- 
tered bus excursion each week, and the 
use of all recreational facilities of the 
camp except horses, which will cost 
$5 per week extra. 

Cost and responsibility of travel 
from home town to Center must be as- 
sumed by the participant. In order to 
be eligible for programs of the Travel 
Service, persons must be members of 
the National Education Association 
and actively engaged in teaching or 
administration. 

Final details, prices, and application 
blanks may be obtained by writing Paul 
H. Kinsel, Director, Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Reservations will be 
accepted in the order of receipt of com- 
pleted application accompanied by $15 
deposit. 

Policies for Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy. On April 15, 1946, 
in response to many requests, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission repub- 
lished in one volume the essentials of 
three of its previous publications on 
education’s functions in American 
Democracy. : 

This new 280-page book is called 
Policies for Education in American 
Democracy, and has been prepared 
from the material contained in the fol- 
lowing former Commission publica- 
tions: The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy (1937), 
The Education of Free Men in Amer- 
ican Democracy (1941), and The 
Purposes of Education in American 

Democracy (1938). 

The eminent historian, Charles A. 
Beard, made the first draft of The 
Unique Function, This first division of 
the document describes the circum- 
stances today which call upon educa- 
tional leadership to reconsider its posi- 
tion and obligations in society. It 
shows how new interests and ideas con- 
stantly demand educational readjust- 
ments. It traces the way in which 
public education has stimulated the 
growth of democracy and individual- 
ism throughout America’s history. 

George S. Counts, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teacher’s College, had a ma- 
jor role in the preparation of the second 
part of the volume, Education of Free 
Men. This deals with the loyalties, 
knowledge, and disciplines which make 
up a society of free men, and shows 
how closely connected the quality of 
democratic education is with these 
disciplines and loyalties. 





The third section of the book, Pur- 
poses of Education, was originally pre- 
pared for the Commission by its secre- 
tary, William G. Carr. The historical 
forces of democratic education having 
been traced, and the qualities in edu- 
cation which make men free having 
been shown in the first parts, this final 
division of the book deals with the 
main purposes of this democratic edu- 
cation. These include the objectives of 
self-realization, human relationship, 
economic efficiency, and civic respon- 
sibility. The nature and source of these 
educational purposes is described, and 
the critical factors in attaining the 
objectives are examined. 

Policies for Education in American 
Democracy may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D, C. The volume 
is cloth-bound and is $1.50 a copy, 
with discounts for quantity orders. 





FACTS ABOUT 


RURAL EDUCATION 


(1) Although rural children 
constitute more than half the chil- 
dren in the Nation, they have only 
little more than a third of the 
available funds for the support of 
schools. 

(2) The average annual salary 
of rural teachers is only $959 as 
compared to $1,955 for urban 
teachers. 

(3) Total annual expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in rural schools is only $86 as 
compared to $124 in urban schools. 

(4) Nearly 60 per cent of all 
teachers in rural elementary schools 
having one or two teachers have 
had less than two years of educa- 
tion beyond high school as compared 
with 30 per cent for teachers in 
three-teacher schools, 20 per cent 
in villages under 2,500 population 
and 10 per cent in cities over 2,500 
population. 

(5) For rural youth 16 and 17 
years old, less than 57 per cent are 
in high school as compared to nearly 
76 per cent for urban youth, the 
range in this respect being very 
great among the states—32 per cent 
in Kentucky and nearly 88'per cent 
in Utah. 

Howarp A. Dawson, Director 

Division of Rural Service, NEA. 
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Clances At Maw 
Books 


Our World Changes. Powers, NeEvu- 
NER, BRUNER. New York: Ginn 
& Co. 1946. $1.68. 

An upper grade science edition writ- 
ten in six units, the last of which deals 
with conservation of resources. Real 
life pictures and descriptive diagrams 
make this a useful text or source book: 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in 

Secondary Schools. GLENN, MYERs, 
Bram. New York: MacMillan 
Company. 1946. $3.25. 

A book full of help for every high 
school teacher in solving her individ- 
ual problems. Principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, as well as teachers in 
high school and teacher-training col- 
leges, will find here concrete sugges- 
tions for carrying out remedical pro- 


grams. 


My Country School Diary. Juwta 
Weper. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1946. $3.00. 

A record of the experiment and ac- 
complishment of a gifted teacher in a 
country school—reflecting the educa- 
tional setting under which nearly four 
million children receive their schooling. 
This vivid hour-by-hour account will 
provide guidance to other teachers and 
anyone interested in meeting the hu- 
man problems in American education. 


Moving Abead. HicpretH, FELTON, 
MeicHtn and Pratt. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: The John C. 
Winston Company. 1945. 

An up-to-the-minute reader for the 
middle grades, designed for making 
the pupil ready for the story and 
checking on acquired skills. The sto- 
ries and illustrations are effectively 
planned for child interest. 


All Around Us and How Do We 
Know. BEAUCHAMP AND 
CRAMPTON. .New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Pupils’ 
Edition, $0.96 and $1.12. Teach- 
ers’ Edition, $0.96 and $1.12, 

Picture-method primary science 
books for grades 2 and 3 easily inter- 
preted by all types of readers. Every 
picture is full of authentic detail 
planned to develop the skills of com- 
parison, contrast, and analysis. 
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The Following 16mm Sound Film 
Stories Brought to Your School 
Screen 


Jack London with Michael O’Shea, Susan Hayward, Louise 
Beavers. 


As You Like It with Lawrence Oliver and Eliz. Bergner. 
Minstrel Man with Benny Fields and Gladys George. 
Swiss Family Robinson—Fred Bartholomew and Thomas 

Mitchell. 
Little Men with Kay Francis, Jack Oakie. 
Becky Sharp (Color) with Miriam Hopkins. 
A Star Is Born (Story of Vicky Lester). 

And Many Other Subjects. 

Through Special arrangements with the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
library in Chicago and the International Theatrical and Television 
Corp. of New York City we can supply direct to you from our Rich- 
mond office All Releases of RKO and UNIVERSAL pictures of such 


stars as Deanna Durbin, Anne Shirley, Ginger Rogers, Margaret 
Sullavan, Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant. Locational Approval 


necessary. 
New and Used 16mm Sound Projectors are now available. 
Wilcox-Gay Recording outfits—Wire Recorders for public 
speaking classes in our showroom. Write in for our new 
1946-47 Catalogue which will be available September 15, 


1946. 
JER 


Ideal Pictures Co. 
219 East Main Street Richmond, Va. 


DAN BROWNING, Jr., Manager. 

















MEDIAN SCHOOL YEAR COMPLETED FOR PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER BY RACE, URBAN, AND RURAL: 1940 


Rural Rural 
U.S. Urban Non-Farm Farm 

All Classes 8.4 8.7 8.4 Be 
Native White 8.8 9.6 8.6 8.0 
Foreign-Born 7.3 7.4 i | 72 
5.7 6.8 5.0 4.1 


Negro 


Source: 16th Census of the U. S.: 1940—Population: Volume 11 
Characteristics of the Population 











Begin at $1,500 to $3,600 for 9 months 
Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 

NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A 


TEACHERS AGENCY ocoLorapdo BLDG.—i4th & G, N. W.WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Yours... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 
113. Series of bulletins regarding guid- 
ance, educational diagnosis and 
evaluation related to both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
In requesting this material state 
interests in this regard as well as 

position. 

114. Our Merchant Fleet is a poster- 
letter published by the Maritime 
Commission especially for school 
use. It furnishes information on 
the composition, use and prob- 
lems of the Merchant Marine. 
May be used in courses on geog- 
raphy, history, transportation, 
foreign trade, labor and indus- 
try, economics. 

115. Once more travel literature sets 
us dreaming of interesting places 
to visit at a not too distant date. 
Hotel Lowry offers a pamphlet 
on its services, which also in- 
cludes a map of downtown St. 
Paul. 

116. Your New School Bus is dis- 
tributed free to school bus own- 
ers. It is a valuable aid for any- 
one charged with the operation 
and maintenance of a school bus. 
It lists in convenient form in- 
structions for proper care of the 
body, seats, floor and chassis of 
the school bus. 


117. Classroom Clipper is published 
monthly as a service to teachers 
who will find in it material that 
will be interesting to geography, 
transportation, foreign trade, 
economics and Spanish classes, as 
well as to aviation. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ is enclosed for each item. 


113. 114 #424115. = 116. 117. 


REP 


School Address 


Enrollment: Boys....... Girls... ... 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN BOLIVIA 


Three features of the recent reorganization of rural education in 
Bolivia have special interest for American teachers and administra- 
tors: 


(1) The emphasis on having schools take an active part in the life and 


(2) 


(3) 


problems of the communities in which they are located. To make 
this possible, the program of teacher training is being revamped, 


the curriculum is being revised, and new teaching materials and 
aids are being produced. The chief change in the teacher training 
program lies in the addition of a fourth year which will offer train- 
ing in a practical functional field. In the case of men, this practical 
training will center on agriculture; and in the case of women, on 
home visiting and social service. An attempt is being made to 
stimulate the creation of teaching materials locally. ° 


A plan of organization in which all rural schools are organized into 
forty-one centers or “nucleos.” Each nucleo consists of a number 


of small schools grouped around a large central school. This ties 
all of the schools together and makes possible the offering of essen- 
tial supervision and technical assistance. 


The unification of the activities of many agencies dealing with rural 
life. The Ministry of Education has developed cooperative agree- 


ments with the Ministries of Health and Agriculture and the 
Bolivian Development Corporation. These groups are cooperating 
in the training of teachers and the preparation of materials. 


A cultural service is being organized to provide for the showing 


of education films throughout the rural areas, and for the prepara- 
tion and presentation of educational material by radio. 
under way also for a traveling theater to present plays in the fields 
of health, child care, agriculture, and civics. 


Plans are 


The reorganization of rural education in Bolivia was carried 


out under the Bolivian Ministry of Education with the assistance 
of Ernest E. Maes, special representative of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation Incorporated. 


—Based on a report by Lloyd H. Hughes, Education 
Officer, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 








For Better Photographs ns 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — 


(VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


RPORATEDO 


LMachers of Fine Printing Plates 


Virginia 














Telephone Dial 3-1958 


SEE AND COMPARE DABNEY & BUGG VALUES IN 


FURNITURE 
AND 
FURNISHINGS 


Two Stores For Your Convenience. 


Datuey & Bugg, Ine. 


10 & 12 E. Broad St. . 7 & 9 W. Broad St. 
Telephone Dial 2-8814 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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/ WHERE YOUR 
My JOB 15 TO KWOW We 
NEXT MEAL 1S COMING FROM { 


As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each freight 
car that moves through my yard, where it came from, and 
where it’s going. And when I sit down to dinner, I can tell 
my wife a pretty dramatic story about our meal—about 
the thousands of miles the food we’re eating has traveled 
by railroad to reach our table. For instance — 





















































"The fresh vegetables we like for din- 
ner are carried, I figure, an average of 
more than 1,500 miles by railroad, 
depending on season, etc., before they —— i Rote 

reach our table. They’re kept fresh in "The fresh fruits we eat travel ee a 4g 
J refrigerator cars like this one.” "even farther by rail, averag- ; Ke 











ing around 2,000 miles from — 
loading platform to local fruit _“The railroads literally bring us ‘our 
rumen ’ daily bread’—and all the other ‘staff of , 

bd life’ foods made from grain. They carry’ 


the grain to storage elevators, then to 
"Our fresh meat probably the miller and eventually to the grocer 
travels 1,500 miles by railroad as flour, breakfast cereals, or bread. 
—from its first trainride toits That means close to 900 railroad miles 
last round-up in our kitchen.”’ _to bring us ‘our daily bread.’”’ 








ponanen= anecnesensnsceenenesnen 


FRE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


“*Yes, the railroads give the farmer a 
nation-wide market—and enable the 
consumer to enjoy the wide variety of 
food produced throughout the land. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Further evidence that... J 
Name 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” Address — 
| | AMERICAN RAILROADS | ~ State 


for MAY, 1946 








WHAT Every Teacher Should Know About 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Grades 3-8 
BARDWELL, FALK, TRESSLER, SHELMADINE 


Meets the current curriculum recommendations in Language Arts. Is a carefully planned, cumu- 
lative course built around the experiences and natural activities of pupils at each grade level. 
Provides a text for every grade, answer books, a practice book for every text besides teachers’ 
manuals for all grades. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION furthers the development of language power by 
1. Broadening children’s interests and giving them ideas about which they will wish to 
speak and write 


2. Providing social situations that will require letters, discussion, reports, conversation, 
notices, invitations, summaries of reading, telephoning, and interviews 


3. Making children both sensitive to their listeners and aware of their obligations as 
listeners when others are speaking 


4. Providing for differences in capacities and needs through many small group and in- 
dividual activities closely related to the purposes of the class. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street New York City 14 

















SPRING IS HER E! Adopted for use in Virginia Schools 


and with its arrival 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ag _ 3 new and carefully planned contributions MODERN 8 SCHOOL 
(1) intermediate Readers GEOMETRY 


TRAILS BECKON 
BRAVE AND GLAD ; : 
THE WORLD IS WIDE by Schorling-Clark-Smith 
(prepared by Rachel S. Sutton, Ethel L. Smither 
and Elsie Coleman). 
These books contain stories of high literary quality The percentage of failures in geometry has been high 


d will ide the child al th t , 

pct ete eee and educators are seeking new ways to teach the course 

(2) Arithmetic Workbooks so that students can understand it. One of the authors 
| NUMBERS ARE FUN! of Modern-School Geometry made a thorough study of 


I} NUMBER TALES AND GAMES sed 
il NUMBER PARADE the reasons why students fail in geometry. He analyzed 
IV GOING ON IN ARITHMETIC the errors they make and devised a course to prevent them 


A no ed f king th rs. The first four chapters of this 
aking se errors. s ) é s Ss 

These Workbooks are planned by classroom teach- + ie Pee ing a cee . P : 
ers who, through successful experience, know how text in particular are devoted to a removal, in as far as 


Sen working with numbers a delight. to the is possible, of the difficulties revealed by this study. 


(3) Standard Tests Have you examined Medern-School Geometry with a 


will aid the teacher in determining the qualifica- view to its use in: your classes this fall? 
tions of her pupils, and are therefore of invaluable _ 
service. Detailed information will be sent upon 


request. o aa 
Write for World Book Company 


complete descriptive literature 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


7 North Second Street, Richmond 12, Va. Represented by C. G. Baitey, Box 170, Richmond 
aera ee ae See ae OS ae Ae Ae 
408 
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Environment Shapes Character 


School Room Floors are the background of Educational environment. 


Churchill MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS improve and 


correct school room environment. 





Adequate stocks of a complete maintenance line carried in our Richmond warehouse. 
Factory trained representatives available for free surveys and counsel on your problems. 
[f you desire to improve your school environment or raise your maintenance standards, 


call on us for assistance. 


[he Churchill line is sold on the basis of guaranteed results. Complete programs set up 


to take care of your needs. 


TO GET THE RESULTS YOU WANT FOR CORRECT SCHOOL ROOM EN- 
VIRONMENT USE— 


ROMP-ON GYM FINISH—ALADDIN FLOOR WAX—ARM-A-COTE FLOOR 
FINISH—TRANS-I-LAC FLOOR SEALER. 


MULTI-FOAM HAND SOAP—OLD CASTLE SCRUB SOAP CLEANERS— 
FLOOR MACHINES, all sizes and types FLOOR MOPS, BROOMS and many other 
MAINTENANCE products. 


You who wish to discontinue using oil on school floors, use VAPO-MIST. Call upon 


us for information on using this modern floor dressing. 


Desired Results are 
produced by correct 
roducts plus efficient 
ools and planned 





lowers School Cquipment Company 





Richmond, Virginia 















BETTER 
ENGLISH 


1BOOK ONt | 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book | 


For the First Year of the Secondary 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Ready For Second Semester Use 


High School English 
Activity Books 
Recently Published 


By Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 





It Boll 
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BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 


For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 





Equipped with Pre-Tests before every Unit, and with Final Tests after every Unit; offering 
several times as much exercise material as any other Series; with Exercises graded in difficulty; 
stressing those Phases of Language which are universally deemed functional; illustrated by Sen- 
tences which have Colour, Interest, and Charm; and brightened throughout with action sil- 
houettes by the well-known artist, Herbert Townsend. 


Teacher's Handbooks Free 





For Elementary English 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive. 


The Workbook Series, ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, has long been a State and National 
Best Seller. Thousands of copies have been used in Virginia alone, where enthusiastic teachers 
are ordering it with any of the adopted books on the State Textbook List. We invite you to 
favor us with a trial order, and believe you will be delighted at the marked improvement in 


language accomplishment. 


The Textbook Series, ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, is parallel to, but not interlocking with, 
the Workbook Series, and has the same authorship. These attractive little books use only tried 
means of motivation, furnish the clearest of explanations and the most interesting of discus- 
sions, offer the richest body of exercise and practice material, and definitely lead the pupil to 
self-help and self-reliance in language. They are pre-eminently books for pleasant and profit- 
able day-by-day learning and teaching. 


Net, Plus Net, Plus 

THE WORKBOOKS Carriage THE TEXTBOOKS Carriage 
Adventures in Language, 3rd $ .22 Adventures in English, 3rd________$ .60 
Adventures in Language, 4th .30 Adventures in English, 4th______ .63 
Adventures in Language, 5th__. .30 Adventures in English, 5th_.._______ .66 
Adventures in Language, 6th__- .30 Adventures in English, 6th_______- .69 
Adventures in Language, 7th_- « ae Adventures in English, 7th_______- 75 
Adventures in Language, 8th-__- 37 Adventures in English, 8th___._.__._ _ .90 


Free Teacher's Manuals with both Series 








ADVENTURES 


ALLYN and BACON ip Aye 


New York City 16 


\DVENTURES 
IX LANGUAGE 


11 East 36th Street 


Virginia Representatives 
W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 
Robert H. Douthat 


BURLESON ond CASH 





“6 1947 




















